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SATISFACTION 
and 
HOME COMFORT 


moe | @ A Warm Air Heater in order to satisfy 
let | " must provide Home Comfort— which all 
yy, \ Warm Air Heaters do not do. 


“HOME COMFORT” 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


satisfy 
__ because they are made right. 





Peres y® 


Pion The best materials are none 
-~ too good for these “Heaters 
of Satisfaction.” 


Strong and durable be- 
cause constructed of the — 
best steel plate. “TRADE MARK: 


Gas proof because steel plate is imper- 
meable to gases. 


Smoke proof because the seams are 
practically welded. 





Economical in coal consumption because 
of practical construction. 


Quick in operation. 
Satisfactory because made right. 


Satisfied users are the best advertisements a Warm Air Heater can have. Write today for 


the booklet “What ‘HOME COMFORT” Users Say.” We will gladly mail this to you 
with our latest catalog. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY 


5661 Natural Bridge Avenue ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL=-STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 


Write today for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











4045-4057 Forest Park Boul. 


Constructional Honesty 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


has made the 
FRONT RANK a 
name to tie to! 


For 28 years and more, every pos- 
sible effort has been made by this 
house to develop the perfection 
which is now a characteristic of the 
Front Rank Warm Air Furnaces. 
The details of construction—ma- 
terial and workmanship as well— 
have been given the closest atten- 
tion—and not even the smallest 
item has been slighted. This is why 
owners appreciate—and dealers 
appreciate—these famous furnaces. 
Write for dealer’s proposition. 





SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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are 
Some of 


MANUFACTURERS of stoves and now 
getting ready for the 1917 selling season. 
their representatives are already taking 

1917 Prices on orders, and when they reach the retailer 
Stoves Must },. 
Be Still 


Higher. 


ranges 


is more than likely to have a very 
unpleasant fact stated to him in the 
most pleasant manner possible: Stoves 
and ranges will cost considerably more than they do 
now. 

It will be remembered that in its issue of October 
i4th, this publication urged its readers among retail 
dealers of stoves to revise their selling pri¢es in ac- 
cordance with the higher costs of raw material—at 
that time ranging from 19 to 100 percent. 

Since then prices on raw and semi-finished mate- 
rial have advanced at a great rate, pig iron for in- 
stance being quoted at $27.00 for Northern Number 
2, as against $18.00 on that date, and $13.25 in 1915. 

It stands to reason that the only way for the manu- 
facturer out of the situation is to pass at least a por- 
tion of his higher cost of material—the molders are 
now negotiating for a big advance in wages—as well 
as his greater cost of production, to the retailer, who 
again must pass the higher cost to the consumer. 





Smaller fluctuations in prices are usually absorbed 
without much trouble, sometimes the manufacturer 
standing the entire advance in cost and sometimes 
sharing it with the retailer, but when raw materials 
advance almost a hundred percent and labor from 
25 to 40 percent, it is out of the question for either 
one or both to take care of the price difference—it 
must be paid by the consumer—and the retailer of 
stoves and ranges who does not prepare his trade for 
the necessity of higher prices is lacking in his service 
and is not giving himself a square deal. 





THe .NATIONAL Retail Dry (Goods Association, 
which is composed very largely of the big city depart- 
Why They ment stores, is one of the very few or- 
a to ganizations that have gone on record 
a against the enactment of a [Federal law 
Bill. to regulate re-sale prices of standard, 


trademarked merchandise. 





In view of what has occurred in a number of places 
where members of this organization are in business, it 
is easy to understand why they are not in favor of 
such a law; it is also fortunate that through the enact- 
ment of state law. - honest advertising, some of 
these concerns have been placed in the public pillory 
as having knowingly offered for sale merchandise 
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which was not as represented by them in thew adver- 
tisements. 

lor instance, the District of Columbia has a law 
called the Johnson Fraudulent Advertising Law. An 
investigator for the American Fair Trade League, by 
name of C. FE. LaVigne, brought action against the 
Southwick Shops, located in Washington, for having 
sold to him various articles of men’s wear under false 
pretenses, the’ specific instances being a necktie at 29 
cents, reputed to be “worth 50 to 65 cents,” when 
its actual retail value was only 25 cents; a shirt at 
$1.20, “$2.50 value,” when its real retail 
value was at the most $1.00, and several others. 


socalled 


The “defense” was that “an ordinary exaggeration 
of value is not a misrepresentation of fact; that a man 
has a perfect right to boost his price and say that a 
thing is worth $1.50 when everybody would agree it 
was worth only $1.00; it was only a statement of opin- 
ion at which this law did not aim.” 

(ne of the important features of the case was that 
the only means of advertising used consisted of show 
cards and price tickets used in a window display. 

The jury was out less than five minutes and returned 
a verdict of guilty, the sentence being a $300.00 fine 
and 60 days in jail, the latter be:ng suspended. 

Misrepresentation is one of the means of unfair 
competition used by the department stores, and this 
misrepresentation makes it possible for them to offer 
standard, well-known trademarked merchandise at less 
than the regular prices and thus create the belief 
among consumers that all other merchandise sold by 
them is priced on the same basis. 

It is to the advantage of all honest retailers and all 
consumers to have a bill similar to the Stephens- 
Ashurst measure passed by Congress, as that will in 
a very large degree prevent dishonest competition and 
fraud upon the consumer. 








Tue Company which furnishes gas for heating and 

illuminating purposes in Chicago has for some time 

been agitating for a change in the city 

Heat Unit Gasordinance which prescribes the grade of 
to Take Place 44; to be furnished. 

of Candle 


nine roi It is maintained by the Company that 


under the present conditions there is no 
longer any reason for the “candle power” standard, as 
in the great majority of cases the candle power of 
the gas has no relation to the amount of light ob- 
tained, inasmuch as mantle burners will produce the 
required light although the candle power is lower 


roses mare 
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than the standard and also because a high candle 
power gas will produce less heat for cooking purposes. 

For these reasons, as well as for others, it is sought 
to have the standard changed to a heat unit basis, 
which the Company claims will enable it to furnish gas 
at a lower cost to its customers, and a proposal em- 
bodying such an offer has been made to the City 
Council. 

It would seem that if the reduction in price to gas 
consumers is commensurate with the lower cost of 
manufacture, the proposal should be adopted, pro- 
vided, of course, that the public’s interests are properly 


safeguarded. 








Now THAT WE have settled down to regular business 
again after the excitement of the recent political cam- 
paign, it is interesting to note that in a 


.No Great number of the daily papers a series of 
Danger of articles are being published, which are 
Dumping : 

from Europe. Written by a well known student of com- 


mercial and industrial problems, Mr. 


William Bayard Swope, who has recently returned 
from Europe, where he made an investigation of in- 
dustrial conditions, with special reference to the prob- 
ability of any large amount of European manufactured 
articles being “dumped” here after the close of the 
great war. 

Mr. Swope makes this statement in the introduction 


to one of his most recent articles: 

The empire’s (Germany's) industrial and financial condi- 
tion is of most interest to America in so far as we are actu- 
ally affected by it. And the chief effect that this country is 
concerned over is the matter of “dumping” that many believe 
will come after the war from all the-belligerents. Mostly the 
fear is directed against Germany because of her organization 
ability and because of the very combinations she is now bring- 
ing about. “Dumping” means the throwing into our markets 
of enormous stocks of merchandise, sold below cost to win 
our markets away from home manufacturers. 

If this plan be actually projected in Germany it is effectu- 
ally concealed from the visitor. They tell you in German— 
the leading industrialists of the country—that for ten, per- 
haps more, years to come Germany and the other belligerents, 
instead of being able to make goods for the outside world, 
will not be able to supply their own demands. She and the 
others, they say, will need America, and the fear is that Ger- 
many will have to fight for her domestic markets instead of 
reaching out for the markets of America. 

To bear out his statement, Mr. Swope quotes Alfred 
Lohman, of Bremen, Germany, who conceived and 
executed the plan of sending the famous U-boat 
“Deutschland” to this country, which now has made 
two successful trips with chemicals and other much 
needed raw materials for our industries, as follows: 

“Beyond what the empire and her allies actually need 
for immediate consumption, our industries are at a stand- 
still. We have no labor or money for extra production and 
no market if we had these two necessaries. 

“It is pure bosh to talk of Germany piling up great stores 
of merchandise to unload after the war. It is obviously im- 
possible. Where are we to get the raw material when we are 
hard put to it for material for our every day necessities ? 
And how can we afford to invest money in propositions that 
must be unproductive of profits for a long time to come, and 
which are actually costly in the loss of interest on the money 
so tied up? 

“Germany is busy today, but her business is all for to- 
«lay. Her commerce now has a national service to render; it 
does not think of world development and trade expansion. 
And for a long time after the war we will be busy binding 
up our own commercial wounds. We shall bind them up, 
never fear, but it is idle to talk of or fear Germany’s immedi- 
ate competition in your market or any of the other big selling 
places.” 

In other words, the stories about the wonderfully 


great quantities of manufactured articles that are sup- 


posed to- be packed in warehouses, ready to be 
“dumped” in the United States and elsewhere at the 
close of the European war, are nothing more or less 
than fabrications of the imagination. 

Mr. Swope suggests, however, that in the present 
condition of Germany there is a valuable object lesson 
for America, viz., that the Government is, and should 
be, more than a regulatory agency ; that it should take 
an active part in planning and working out means 
for the extension and maintenance of foreign trade: 
that combinations for export business should be estab 
lished under Government supervision. 

It is, therefore, well to remember that there is now 
before Congress a bill—the Webb Bill—which spe- 
cifically permits such combinations under Government 
supervision. This bill has been passed by a large ma- 
jority in the House and will be taken up at once in the 
Senate when Congress meets early in December for its 
closing session, with excellent prospects of being 
passed and enacted into law. 








A FEW WEEKs AGO the village of Phoenix, New 
York, was almost wiped out of existence by a fire 
that raged for a night and the better 
Taxes Better part of the following day. Nearly a 
Than “44: y 
Si Maasai million dollars’ worth of property was 
burned up, hundreds of persons were left, 
at least temporarily, without employment, and every 
mercantile enterprise was destroyed so far as build- 
ings and stocks were concerned, in spite of the fact 
that nearly all the streets were piped with water and 
hydrants were placed frequently and adequately. 

The reason was, the village board had not seen fit 
to provide any real fire fighting apparatus, supposedly 
because of the disinclination to raise sufficient taxes 
fer this purpose. 

The fallacy of the policy of not wanting to increase 
the tax burden on personal and real estate property 
was shown very plainly before the conflagration, be- 
cause the fire insurance companies recognized the dan- 
gerous condition and every business man and property 
owner was heavily penalized by exceptionally heavy 
fire insurance rates. In addition they now have to take 
a tremendous loss, so that alihcugh they have actually 
paid out enough money in extra premiums on their 
policies to pay for sufficient and efficient fire fighting 
apparatus, and in the bargain will lose probably twenty 
times the amount they have neither apparatus nor the 
property. 

Retail hardware dealers and other business men, 
located in small towns or large cities owe it to them- 
selves and to those whom they owe for their supplies 
to make a decided stand for sufficient and efficient fire 
fighting apparatus in their city or town. 








To the trained mind of a merchant a store presents 
either a healthy or an unhealthy atmosphere. This is 
caused by many factors, such as the display of mer- 
chandise, the general appearance of stocks, gencral 
cleanliness, and the air, attitude and quality of em- 
ployes. In the healthy store there is an alertness on 
the part of everybody and the visitor with an air of 
enquiry is quickly invited to express his wishes. In 
an unhealthy store quite the reverse is the rule. 











NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





I enjoyed a pleasant visit with A. M. Doll, Vice- 
president of the Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, 
|'ennsylvania, who was in Chicago during the week 
tv ascertain how “Charlie” Meachem increased the 
sales of Anchor Brand Clothes Wringers so much in 
the Chicago territory during the past season. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Droescher, 362 
ISast Lincoln Avenue, Cranford, New Jersey, was re- 
cently the scene of a beautiful wedding when their 
accomplished daughter, Mollie, became the bride of 
Harry Yeaman, of New York City. 

The popularity of the parents and the young couple 
was evidenced in the many beautiful and valuable 
gifts that were showered upon the “newly-weds,” who 
after a honeymoon trip to the South will reside at 309 
West goth Street, New York City, where they will be 
at home after January I, 1917. 

Angus K. Campbell, President of the Campbell 
Heating Company, DesMoines, Iowa, is a ““romancer,” 
according to the DesMoines Daily Register. At any 
rate, he writes what that publication calls “Weather 
Romances,” and judging from the one which appeared 
in its issue of October 30th, these “romances” are of 
considerable interest to the general public. 

Friend Campbell tells us that the great drought 
which, he says, has lasted since last January, promises 
to continue up to the Christmas holidays and possibly 
even longer, because the paths of the storm centers 
(which bring rain) are far to the north of us. 

His prediction was written before November sev- 
enth, and there are those who say that the “drought” 
is going to last much longer in some states than 
Christmas, such as, for instance, Michigan and Ne- 
braska, where they voted for state-wide prohibition. 

:.¢ * 

George Harms, Secretary of F. Meyer and Brother 
Company, Peoria, who spends his spare time in being 
President of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors which in itself is not a small job, although 
the income from it is a minus quantity, was called to 
serve on a jury sometime ago, and the following in- 
cident occurred during a trial. An anarchist had 
been caught red-handed and was brought before the 
judge, so that he might be held to the grand jury. 
The state’s attorney proceeded to question the culprit: 

“Do you mean that you have placed an infernal 
machine in the office of ‘Pete’ Johnson?” 

“Yes,” said the criminal, cringing before the judge. 
“T did. It is connected with the typewriter.” 

“How ?” 

“To the comma key; when the stenographer strikes 
that key, all will be blown up.” 

“Well, I guess there’s no hurry, then. 
rapher that ever lived used a comma,” announced the 
judge. 


No stenog- 


x * * 

On his way home from the Atlantic City Hardware 
Conventions, Irving S. Kemp, Salesmanager of the 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
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cago, shared his seat in the Pullman with a fussy old 
gentleman who asked him a great many questions, 
all of which Irving, like the good natured fellow he 
is, answered very pleasantly. 

Their conversation finally turned to family matters, 
in which our friend is naturally somewhat interested 
at this time. 

The old gentleman asked: “Have you any children, 
sir?” 

“Yes, sir, a son.” 

“Ah, indeed! Does he smoke?” 

“No, sir, he never so much as touched a cirgarette.” 

“So much the better, sir; the use of tobacco is a 
poisonous habit. Does he frequent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you. Does he never 
come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after dinner.” 

“A model young man, sir, a model young man. How 
old is he?” 

“Just six weeks.” 


* * 


Don’t advertise goods as bargains when they are not 
bargains. The word “bargain” is not a very good 
word to use anyway, except in connection with some 
big, obvious offering. 


Some of us know of people who are always “kick- 
ing,” either about their own misfortune, or about the 
“pull” or “luck” of some other person, and usually 
we have little use for them, although we may try to 
induce them to regard life from the viewpoint of the 
man who said that with very few exceptions the 
“good things’ come to those who fit themselves to 
appreciate them, when they do come. 

The following poem by Edgar A. Guest expresses 
this idea very admirably: 

Promotion. 
Promotion comes to him who sticks 
Unto his work and never kicks, 
Who watches neither clock nor sun 
To tell him when his task is done; 
Who toils not by a stated chart, 
Defining to a jot his part, 
But gladly does a little more 
Than he’s remunerated for. 
The man in factory or shop 
Who rises quickly to the top 
Is he who gives what can’t be bought: 
Intelligent and careful thought. 


No one can say just when begins 
The service that promotion wins, 
Or when it ends; ’tis not defined 
By certain hours or any kind 

Of system that has been devised, 
Merit cannot be systematized. 

It is at work when it’s at play, 

It serves each minute of the day; 
’Tis always at its post, to see 
New ways of help and use to be. 
Merit from duty never slinks, 

Its cardinal virtue is—it thinks! 


Promotion comes to him who tries 
Not solelv for a selfish prize, 

3ut day by day and year by year 
Holds his employer’s interests dear. 
Who measures not by what he earns 
The sum of labor he returns, 

Nor counts his day of toiling through 
Till he’s done all that he can do. 

His strength is not of muscle bred, 
But of the heart and of the head. 
The man who would the top attain, 
Must demonstrate he has a brain. 
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_DAVID WILBURN JENKINS. 





That personal equation is a big factor in salesman- 
ship has been demonstrated so often that it almost 


borders upon the hackneyed to say that personal equa- 
tion is one of the reasons for the success which has 
been achieved by David Wilburn Jenkins, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, but as a matter of fact Mr. Jenkins 
is entitled to all the credit which can be given to him 
for the development of the great business which has 
been built up on the Pacific Coast territory under his 
management for Henry Disston and Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, the well-known manufacturers of saws, files 
and tools, and it was to a large extent the personality 
of said Jenkins that was behind the work. 

One might say that ever since young Jenkins at the 
age of twenty-one years, en- 
tered the lumber business in 
which his father was en 
gaged, he has never entirely 
severed his connections with 
this business, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that the rapid 
strides which he made in the 
Pacific Coast territory were 
due to the knowledge of the 
lumber business and its re- 
quirements, which he had se- 
cured under his father’s train- 
ing. 

Mr. Jenkins is a product 

Kentucky, having been 
born in Upton in that state 
on January 21, 1872. He 
grew up attended the 
public schools in his native 
village and at the age of 
twenty-one years he entered 
the lumber business with his 
father. 

In December, 1896, he se- 
cured employment as bookkeeper in the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Branch of Henry Disston and Sons, In- 
corporated, but the keeping of books was evidently 
not to his liking, for a year later he became a travel- 
ing salesman from the Louisville Branch and in 1902 
was transferred to the Cincinnati Branch, where he 
remained for three years. 

In these eight years he specialized on the mill saw 
business for the Company, but in 1905 he was trans- 
ferred to the general sales department at Philadelphia 
and for four years called upon the hardware jobbing 
trade. 

When in 1909 the Company decided to go after 
business on the Pacific Coast in a more aggressive 
manner, Mr. Jenkins was chosen as manager of that 


of 


and 








) 


territory and in February, 1909, opened the first |’: 
cific Coast Branch at Seattle, Washington, and ca: 
ries one of the largest and most complete stocks o/ 
mill saws on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Jenkins also in- 
stalled a fully equipped shop at Seattle for the pur- 
pose of making saw repairs, such as cutting down, re 
toothing, re-grinding, gumming and hammering the 
saws ; new saws of solid or inserted tooth patterns are 
also being manufactured there on special orders so as 
to save loss of time for the mills. 

Later on “D. W.” opened a Branch at Portland, 
Oregon. This was in November, 1900. 

In 1910 a Branch was opened at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, and in the same year a warehouse and sales office 
were established at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, 
which is now connected with 
the Canadian Company. In 
igi2 Mr. Jenkins opened a 
Branch House at San Fran- 
cisco. 

All these Branches except 
that at Vancouver are under 
the direct supervision of Mr. 
Jenkins, who since 1909 has 
made his headquarters at Se- 
attle, where he lives at the 
Arctic Club. 

[It would only be reason- 
able to suppose that a man 
like Mr. Jenkins would not be 
allowed to confine his energy 
and activities simply to the 
development of the business 
in which he is engaged be- 
cause men of his caliber are 
always sought for as leaders 
and cooperators in the devel- 
opment of the public welfare, 
and so we find that he is a prominent member of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the Seattle Commer- 
cial Club, the’ Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club. 

In addition he also takes an active part in many of 
the social and fraternal organizations of Seattle and 
belongs to the Earlington Country Club, the Rotary 
Club, the Automobile Club of Seattle as well as to the 
3enevolent and Protective Order of Elks, to the lum- 
bermen’s special organization, the Fraternal Order of 
the Hoo-Hoos, and to the Masons. 

Brother Jenkins is quite a fisherman and: is ver 
proud of his complete camping outfit. Whenever lhe 
wishes to get away from his cares of business he 
loads this camping outfit into his machine and svon 
after can be found tempting the finny tribe. 


Oe 


— 
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HALL OF FAME 

















FRANK GIFFORD DREW. 


\fter all is said and done, most of us will no doubt 
agree that the best training that anyone can have for 
filling successfully an executive position in any of the 
various branches of the great hardware industry 1s to 
begin at the bottom—doing the little menial tasks— 
such as running errands, cleaning stock, filling orders, 
then starting in to sell, “having charge” of the stock 
and doing some of the buying. 

When a young fellow has through 
various steps in the retail hardware store or in a 
wholesale hardware house, chances are fairly good 
that if there is anything in him he will have acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
hardware business. 

At any rate, this is the way 


rone these 
g 


cember 31, 1902, and on the following day entered the 
employ of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. His duties were to 
sell the products of the Company in the Atlantic Coast 
District, which extended from New York to Georgia 
and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ohio River. For 
seven years he covered this territory and established 
an unusually successful business, with the result that 
1910, he was promoted to the office of 
with headquarters at New 


on January 1, 
(seneral Salesmanager, 

Haven, Connecticut. 
This position he has filled from the ground up. [lis 
record during the thirteen years up to January 1, 
1916, was so excellent that in the following Febru 
ary he was elected a director 





that Frank Gifford Drew, 
who is now Vice-president 
and in charge of the Com- 
mercial Sales Department of 
the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, acquired his 
training, and he is willing to 
admit that he knows quite a 
little bit about the hardware 
business—and those who 
know him agree with his 
opinion. 

Frank was born December 
1, 1872, in “City of 
brotherly otherwise 
known as Philadelphia. 

He attended the 
schools of his native city un- 
til he was a little over thir- 
teen years of age, and on May 
19, 1886, he entered the em- 
ploy of one of the wholesale 
hardware houses in Philadel- 
iphia. His first job was that of 
his duties were of the same kind that the nowadays 


the 
Love,” 


public 


“boy in the store” and 


errand boy performs. 

In those days there were different grades of office 
boys, just as there are today—some doing only what 
they could not avoid doing and others always looking 
for a chance to be of some use. Frank was of the 
latter kind. He was full of spirit. quick of appre- 
hension and his ambition knew no bounds. 

It was, therefore, no wonder that he soon rose to 
positions of responsibility, finally becoming a partner 
in the firm. 

But Frank did not stop at that. He could see still 
greater opportunities ahead, and so he severed his con- 
nection with the Philadelphia wholesale house on De- 





of the Company and also a 
vice-president and now has 
full charge of the Commercial 
Sales Department, both in the 
domestic and foreign field, 
and he is still ‘on the move.” 

As our friend was a travel 
ing salesman for seven years 

and a real one—he has ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge 
of the conditions in the hard- 
ware trade, which naturally 
helped him materially in ful- 
filling his duties as a manager 
of sales. 

He is of the kind of men 
who push ahead toward the 


they themselves 


mark which 
set, and that mark is just a 
little ahead of anvthing so far 
done. 

But rank, in spite of his 
many duties of business, finds 
time to take an active part in 
many forms of outdoor sport and he is a very en- 
thusiastic devotee of golf as well as of hunting game 
birds. 
state Trap Shooting Association and he is a member 
of the Quinnipiack Club and of the New Haven Coun- 
try Club. 

In Masonic affairs he also takes an active interest, 


For two years he was President of the Inter- 


and many an evening he is busy exemplifying the 
Scottish Rite in masonry. 

His friendly bearing and his “savoir faire’ have 
been the means of making him a host of friends, and 
it will be remembered that for many years he has 
been a member of the Promotion and Entertainment 
Committees of the American Hardware Manufactur- 


ers’ Association’s Conventions. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








OWNERSHIP OF CHAMPION STOVE COMPANY 
CHANGED. 


The ownership of the Champion Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which placed on the market the first 
combination gas and coal range, has 

H. Miller, President and General Man- 
Herbst, Secretary and Treasurer, 
B. duPont, who is 


successful 
changed, C. 
ager, and John A. 
having sold their interests to A. 
well known in Cleveland business circles, and Fred C. 
Alber, the former becoming President and the latter 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

It is stated by the new owners that the lines will be 
broadened and the output materially increased, thus 
enabling them to take care of new business. 


.-@-> 


FULL INFORMATION NEEDED IN ORDERING 
REPAIRS FOR STOVES, RANGES AND 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 





The necessity for giving the fullest possible in- 
formation regarding the parts wanted when ordering 
repairs for stoves, ranges and warm air heaters can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the dealer, for 
when he neglects to do this, annoying delays are 
caused and perhaps extra transportation charges. To 
help the dealers give this required information and to 
avoid errors, the Northwestern Stove Repair Com- 
pany furnishes free duplicate order blanks which they 
strongly urge their customers to use. Another con- 
venience for the dealer is found in the rule of the 
Company for tagging separately each item when an 
order calls for parts for a number of different stoves ; 
this is a great help as it prevents confusion in dis- 
tributing a mixed shipment among a number of cus- 
tomers. The Company is said to have the largest 
stock of stove and warm air heater castings and fire- 
brick in the world, the castings being made of high 
grade material by approved methods of foundry prac- 
tice. Practically all burning-out parts to fit stoves, 
ranges, warm air heaters, etc., made in this country 
since 1850, can, it is said, be furnished from the Com- 
pany’s own patterns. Facilities for both manufactur- 
ing and shipping are further declared to be complete, 
so that prompt shipments are assured. For further 
information, address the Northwestern Stove Repair 
Company, 654-666 West 12th Street, Chicago. 

77 i it teat 
STOVE TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS SUPPLIED 
ON SHORT NOTICE. 


The Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, advise the trade that they are prepared to fur- 
nish, on short notice, all kinds of stove trimmings, 
pokers, lifters, chaplets, hard iron cleaning stars, han- 
dles, scrapers, towel rods, shakers, turnkeys, malle- 





able castings, etc. Years of experience, they state, 
have enabled them to produce the highest grade stove 
trimmings at the lowest price consistent with quality, 
and those who order these items can rest assured that 
they are thoroughly reliable and dependable. 
details of the entire line can be secured by addressing 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 


Full 
the [Fanner 
Ohio. 


SP 


GOING AFTER STOVE BUSINESS WITH 
STRONG ADVERTISING. 


There is no local newspaper in Earl Park, Indiana, 
but that doesn’t prevent E. Hackley, the “live” retail 
hardware dealer of that town, from doing some very 
efficient advertising, for he publishes every month a 
four-page store paper under the name of “Hackley’s 
Store News,” to which complimentary reference has 






Radiant Home 


Base Burner 


COLONIAL DESIGN 
BURNS ANTHRACITE 
STOVE SIZE OR 
CHESTNUT COAL 

















Acknowledged to be the fin- 
est finished and most econ- 
omical Hard Cval Stoves 
ever made. Giving the 
largest amount of heat for 
the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed. 










Guaranteed the Best. 





E. Hackley, Earl Park 


Double Column Advertisement of Heating Stoves in Store Paper 
Published by E. Hackley, Earl Park, Indiana. 





been made several times by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD. 

The November issue of this very well edited store 
paper is devoted in a large measure to the pushing of 
stove sales, two double-column advertisements and a 
number of “reading notices” telling the story about 
the various lines of stoves and ranges Mr. Hackley 
sells. 

In the accompanying illustration one of these ad- 
vertisements is reproduced. Note that Mr. Hackley 
is not at all “backward” about naming the reasons 
why Radiant Home Base Burners should be bought 
by his customers. For some reason, however, he 
omitted quoting his price, although that is a very im- 
portant feature which he hardly ever leaves out. 























The following quotations from one of the “readers” 
is about the best selling argument that any one could 
make for his line of ranges: 

“Twelve years ago John Umbholts purchased of us 
a Monarch Malleable Range. While this range lacked 
the triple walls now used in Monarchs it is still giv- 
ing good service. At the time John purchased his 
Monarch, Wilson Copas purchased another make of 
malleable range (name given on application). Wil- 
son’s range lasted about seven years and he purchased 
a used range, which lasted five years. A few days 
ago Wilson purchased of us a Monarch Range and 
now we are all happy.” 

There is little question that Mr. Hackley sells more 
stoves and ranges in his locality than any other dealer, 
for it is a generally accepted rule that the merchant 
who goes after business in the right way gets it—and 


makes better profits, too. 
-_—_—_____—___+-@-e_ 


PATENTS GAS PLATE. 


George E. Pickup, Newark, Ohio, assignor to The 
Wehrle Company, Newark, Ohio, has secured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,203,907, for a 


gas plate described herewith: 

In a gas plate, 
the combination of 
a rectangular top 
frame having at its 
inner edge an off- 
set ledge, a_ grid 
mounted on_ said 
ledge, pair of 
end frames having outwardly projecting bifurcated lugs, 
said end frames having ledges that underlie the top frame, 
and bolts passing through said top frame and through 
said lugs to rigidly secure the end frames to the top frame 
the outer edges of the ends of said top frame resting upon 
said lugs. 


BETWEEN SEASON HEATERS FOR HOMES 
USING GAS. 














1,203,907 








The gradual change from warm to cold weather 
in the late summer and early fall and conversely in 
the late winter and early spring brings numerous in- 
stances where a small room heater proves a decided 
convenience. Such appliances for homes using gas 
are noted in the New Process Gas Heaters, which are 
said to have many special features embodying every 
modern improvement. These ‘‘between season” heat- 
ers have vertical flame burners, arranged so that the 
flame can be readily seen through the screen and con- 
trolled by the valve in front to any desired height ; 
furthermore, as the flame cannot impinge, there is 
said never to be any carbon or soot deposit. The re- 
flectors are formed of planished copper, and the dress 
guard has fine perforations below to protect the fire 
from any drafts, with the large screen above suf- 
ficiently open to allow the heat to be thrown out into 
the room. A conveniently-located, front valve also 
adds to the merits of the heater and among its other 
features are an adjustable orifice and aluminum tips. 
The New Process Gas Heaters are said to be smooth 
and handsome in appearance, economical and efficient 
in operation, and at the same time inexpensive. The 
manufacturers are willing to send samples at their 
own risk and expense, and they will also send their 
catalog of gas heaters and gas ranges to dealers in- 
terested in high- grade appliances. Requests for these 
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should be made to the New Process Stove Company, 
Division of the American Stove Company, 4421 
Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

_ + oe 





BURNER AND OVEN PATENTED. 


Edwin D. Baxter, Mansfield, Ohio, assignor to The 
Baxter Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,203,960, for a burner and oven described in the fol- 
lowing: 

_An oven including a bottom and 
side walls, an escape flue having 
communication with the interior of 
the oven near the bottom of the 
latter, a burner arranged exterior- 
ly of the oven and beneath the bot- 
tom, said burner extending toward 
the flue and inclining downward 
toward the flue from the front end 
of the oven to the rear, whereby 
that portion of the burner closest 
to the communication between the flue and oven is spaced 
the greatest distance . from the oven bottom. 


~->eo 


WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURERS DESIRE 
TO ENGAGE SALESMEN FOR CAST 
IRON HOLLOW WARE. 








The Favorite Stove and Range Company, Piqua, 
Ohio, have placed on the market a high grade line of 
cast iron hollow ware, which is claimed to be far more 
satisfactory for cooking and baking than utensils 
made of sheet metal, as it has a heavier body and, 
therefore, is not so liable to burn or scorch the food. 
The Company desires to engage traveling salesmen 
who are now selling on commission to stores handling 
housefurnishing cooking untensils in any 
part in the United States, except a few states in the 
Northwest. Only high class men will be employed— 
men who want to become a permanent part of the 
Those who are in- 


goods or 


Company’s selling organization. 
terested should write to the Favorite Stove and Range 
Piqua, Ohio. 

he dilate diniencs 


HONESTY IS TRUE EFFICIENCY. 


Company, 


all cease trying to get something 
that we all 
rather than 


Resolved, that we 
for nothing—grafting, in other words; 
do ‘just a little more than we agree to do, 
just a little less. That honesty is a question of ef- 
ficiency here on earth, with its rewards in profits now, 
here on earth. That fear is the root of all evil; for if 
our neighbor cheats us in his store it is to fortify 
himself against some element out of his store. That 
the basis of all life that business is 
the system by which we supply our wants and needs ; 
that we are true to political life, true to social life, as 
That we think of others 


is business life; 


we are true to business life. 
as we would have them think of us; that we do as we 
think, the thought precedes the act; that co-operation 
is the real brotherhood of man; that the prosperity of 
one man does not require the poverty of another man; 
that both the idle man and the dishonest man, whether 
they be possessed of little or much, are fools in them- 


selves and abominations to their communities.—David 


Gibson. 


> 





Wise speculators never speculate. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Crown Hardware Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from 
$32,000 to $60,000 to provide for extensions. 

The Power Hardware Company, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, has been incorporated for $50,000 by T. C. 
Power, Thomas Wallert, E. L. Martin and others. 


oa 


GEORGE A. TINNERMAN RETIRES FROM 





(Gieorge A. Tinnerman, who has conducted a retail 
hardware and stove store at Lorain Street and [‘ulton 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, for 47 years, has retired from 
that business, having disposed of the real estate and 
closed out the stock. Mr. Tinnerman, however, retains 
his interest in the Tinnerman Stove and Range Com- 
pany, makers of the Ohio Steel Ranges, and also con 
tinues as President of the Lorain Street Savings Bank. 
BUYER FROM BRITISH INDIA SEEKS LINES 

OF GENERAL HARDWARE, CUTLERY 
AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 


N. A. Barles, of Barles & Company, Lahore, Brit- 
ish India, is at 672 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
to purchase lines of general hardware, cutlery and 
general merchandise. References, Thomas Cook & 
Sons, 345 Broadway, New York City, and Punjah 
Banking Company, Lahore. 


~—* 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE DEALERS 
TO MEET IN SPOKANE, JANUARY 
17 TO 19, 1917. 








The Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement 
Association will hold its Twelfth Annual Convention 
at Spokane, Washington, January 17, 18 and I9, 1917. 

Secretary-Treasurer E. E. Lucas, in a letter to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD states 
that among the speakers it is expected to have Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of the Philadelphia Institute of 
Mercantile Art, several of whose eloquent and in- 
structive addresses have been published in this publi- 


cation. 
-eo- 


CINCINNATI HARDWARE GUILD TO HELP 
MEMBERS DISPOSE OF DEAD STOCK. 


The Cincinnati Hardware Guild, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
held a meeting at the Business Men’s Club recently, 
President Weigel presiding. The present cost of 





hardware goods was discussed, and the advances o1) 
everything was a matter of deep concern. All the 
members were urged to turn over their dead stocks. 
and a general list of these will be forwarded to eac!) 
member monthly. It was brought out that a suburban 
merchant could frequently use goods that the cit) 
merchant could not dispose of and vice versa, the cit 
merchant frequently had demand for stocks that were 
unsalable in the country. In order to go into thi; 
matter of exchanging stocks, it was decided to hold 
a special meeting at the Business Men’s Club on 
November 17 at 8 p. m., and all members of the 
guild were urged to attend. 


~~ — 
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FRYING PAN AS MEMORIAL FOR GERMAN 
HOUSEWIVES’ SACRIFICE OF BRASS 
AND COPPER WARE. 





According to the Hamburg, Germany, Fremden- 
blatt, in order to commemorate the self-sacrifice oi 
German housewives in laying the‘r brass and copper 
ware on the altar of the Fatherland, an interesting 
designed by the 
sculptor, Karl Stock, in the form of a gigantic iron 
frying pan. That the thought was a welcome one is 
proved by the fact that the sales depot at Frankfort 


memorial was some time ago 


on the Main, Germany, is daily besieged by purchasers 
eager to acquire, at the price fixed by the town author- 
ities, replicas of this monumental frying pan. To pre- 
vent private speculation in this article, the authorities 
have had the design properly protected by the patent 
laws. 
a ee 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON NEW STYLE 
HAND WASHER. 


The Christensen Self Circulation and Vacuum 
Washer which has recently been placed on the mar 
ket by the H. Christensen Company, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, is stated to be a great improvement on 
the previous type of hand washers for the laundry. 
This washer has an outer fluted cone which is said to 
cause a much more vigorous circulation of the soapy 
water, thereby adding materially to the efficiency of 
the washer and reducing the time and physical effort 
needed to thoroughly cleanse the articles that are in 
the tub. The bell shape of the outer cone makes it 
easily distinguishable from other types of hand wash- 
ers, and this bell shape, by the way, is also an aid to 
increased circulation of the water. The Christensen 
Self Circulation and Vacuum Washer is made of first 
quality bright tin plate and will yield a good pro‘it at 
$1.00 retail price. Further information can be ob- 


tained by writing to the H. Christensen Company. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Christmas Season Has Many Profit Opportunities 
for Progressive Retail Hardware, Dealers 


By Wi.i1am T. Gorm ey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








3etween now and December 25th, there is a period 
of five weeks, which if used in the proper manner 
can be made to yield a 
very heavy addition to the 
sales and profit columns in 
the retail hardware dealer’s 
accounts and to his bank 
balance. 

And yet, I know of a 
number of hardware stores 
where the last month be- 
fore Christmas is regarded 
as one of the dullest pe- 
riods of the year, with 
‘very few sales and very little doing generally. 

For such a condition, there is really no good ex- 
cuse, because without considering the many side lines 
which the so-called “exclusive” retail hardware deal- 
ers may not carry, there is in an ordinary, well kept 
stock of such a store a large number of articles which 
lend themselves very excellently to the purpose of 
being used as Christmas gifts. 

Take, for instance, such a line as cutlery, without 
a stock of which it would be difficult to think of a 
hardware store. Here we have pocket knives at all 
the various prices, styles and grades. For “Johnny” 
we can find a jack-knife of fairly good quality at 
from 25 to 50 cents. For Mother or Sister there are 
neat little penknives as low as 25 cents and up as 
high as you care to go, and for Father and for Big 
srother there are pocketknives of all sorts and de- 
scriptions at any price, according to the purchaser's 
pocketbook and desire. 

Then there are carving sets, and what housewife is 
there who will not appreciate receiving a carving set 
as a Christmas present? Even common kinds of 
knives, such as paring, coring and other kitchen 
knives, are now being put up in attractive assortments 
which will be very acceptable to most housewives. 

Silver plated table cutlery is a line that strictly 
“belongs” in the retail hardware store, and without 
any considerable investment a good range of styles 
can be offered to the purchaser. Particularly should 
the retail hardware dealer feature this last named 
line, because while it may be carried in jewelry stores 
the usual impression of the consumer is that prices 
asked by jewelers are generally rather high. 

This is only one of the many classes of merchan- 
dise carried by the regular retail hardware dealer 
which are suitable for being featured during the 
Christmas buying season, and it behooves the up-to- 
the-minute dealer to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities presented to him for adding to his sales and 
profits. 

How this should be done depends, of course, to a 
large extent on the community in which he does busi- 





William T. Gormley. 


ness, but it may be said that generally speaking the 
retailer who “goes after business” will get the lion’s 
share, as compared with the one that ‘‘waits for busi- 
ness’? to come to him. 

The chief point to decide at this time is that you 
will make a definite effort to secure at least your 
share of the extra business which will be done within 
the next five weeks. 

Having decided on this point, take a mental in- 
ventory of your stock and mark down the lines that 
you feel should be specially featured. If, upon in- 
vestigation, it is found that by adding a few dollars” 
worth to the stock of any particular class of merchan- 
dise you can make a considerably better showing, 
place a hurry-up order for this amount, so that you 
may have it on hand quickly. 

After this is done bring the various lines forward 
and prepare special displays in the store as well as in 
the windows, keeping in mind all the time that these 
displays should be carefully looked after, dusted off 
and wiped clean several times during the day, if neces- 
sary, in order that they may present the best possible 
appearange and, therefore, be as attractive as possible 
to the customer. 

In my next article, to be published in the November 
25th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Record, I shall go into more detail as to the arrange- 
ment and display of the lines classed as Christmas 
goods in the retail hardware store. 


“f 


Chicago, November 14, 1916. 
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CROSSCUT-SAW TOOL PATENTED. 


Samuel T. Freas, Trenton, New Jersey, assignor to 
Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, United States patent 
rights, under number 1,204,264, for a crosscut-saw tool 
described herewith: 


has procured 


The combination in a 
crosscut-saw tool, of a 
lrame; two gage plates 


spaced apart and mounted 
on the frame; a raker 
gage having a slot there- 
in for the raker teeth and 
having a round spindle 
mounted in the frame; 
nuts on the spindle for 
longitudinally adjusting 
and locking the raker 
gage in position, said raker gage having projections at 
each end extending under the gage plates and bearing 
against the rear of the frame so as to hold the gage in 
proper alinement and to prevent it from turning. 
i a a 





The more a man gets the more he wants—unless a 
police judge is dealing it out. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY SHOWS CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR OLD AND YOUNG FOLKS. 


Christmas window displays are always a great at- 


traction and the arrangement shown in the accom- 

It was 
Ontario, 
AMERI- 


Dis- 


panying illustration is no exception to the rule. 
Bingham, Newmarket, 


Canada, and received Honorable Mention in 


prepared by John F. 


CAN ARTISAN and HARDWARE REcorD Window 


play Competition. 











Window Display of Christmas Gifts Awarded Honorable Mention 
Arranged by Jchn F. Bingham, Newmarket, Ontario, Canada. 


Window Display Competition. 


The walls of the window were made of a cream- 


colored wallboard, having several fancy panels and 


Gold and 
silver tinsel alternated to form the lattice work in the 
center and the walls were further decorated with stars 
and 
border 


doors trimmed with green cloth and tinsel. 


crescents, festoons of holly leaves, and a green 
Behind the latticed doors steod 


at the top. 
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a life-sized figure of Santa Claus against a background 
“sky” above. This “sky” 
was made of bluish gray paper, pasted over with yel- 
“stars” and and the lights from the 
interior of the store made this scene appear very real- 


of evergreen trees with the 


low “moon, 
istic. 

On the floor against the background a two-stepped 
circular platform was set up and covered with cotton 
batting over which was sprinkled artificial snow. This 
arrangement displayed a multitude of Christmas pres- 
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ents for the youngsters, such as toy boats, locomotives, 
trains, engines, stoves, cannons, motors, automobiles, 


guns, swords, drums, trumpets, wagons, dressers, 
horses, elephants, etc., together with flashlights. tool 
sets, games, skates, drawing sets, and similar 1tems. 


The remainder of the floor space was also covered 
with cotton batting and artificial snow and, in con- 



































junction with the side wall, served to exhibit a variety 
of gifts for grown-ups, among which were table lamps. 
tea and niles pots, salt and pepper sets, carpet sweep- 
ers, trays, knife and fork sets, carving sets, strops, 
electric irons, stoves and toasters, razors, razor sharp- 
eners, etc. 

Large price tickets were used, and a number of 
homemade show cards, printed in white on a dark 
background, also helped to increase the effectiveness 
of the window display, which the owners state, 
proved to be a splendid trade puller. 


2-@-~ 





LARGE VARIETY OF GIFTS SHOWN IN 
ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
DISPLAY. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a window 
display of Christmas gifts that proved highly attrac- 


Gillette 
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tirely hidden by advertising material, were covered 


with a rich green paper and bore a great variety of 
signs and posters featuring the various articles dis- 
played. At the right a mantle with a fireplace was 
set up in realistic fashion, having three large logs rest- 
ing on the andirons with red tissue paper stuck in the 
crevices and an electric lamp lighted underneath. On 
the mantle were placed several razors, scissors, shears, 
etc. and from it hung two pair of stockings filled with 
holly boxes, pocket knives, and other gifts for young- 
sters. 

To the left of the mantle stood a big Christmas tree 
attractively trimmed with golden tassels, holly boxes 
and cutlery of all kinds. An electric tree outfit kept 
the tree lighted at night and gave the entire window 
display a beautiful appearance. On the left wall a 
shelf was arranged, decorated with fancily-designed 
Christmas paper and trimmed with cutlery, alcohol 





Window Display of Christmas Gifts Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. Arranged by Robin A. Frayser, 6C2 East Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


tive because of its rich coloring and the large variety 
of suitable items, each of which bore a price tag. It 
Was arranged by Robin A. Frayser, 602 [ast Broad 
street, Richmond, Virginia, and received Honorable 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN and Harpware Rec- 
ORD Window Display Competition. 

The walls of the wiadow, which were almost en- 





stoves, etc. More cutlery was displayed on the large 
upright extending across the window at the top, this 
being made of a wooden frame covered with holly 
paper. 

The floor of the window was also overlaid with 
holly paper and showed a great assortment of gifts 
for the various members of the family. The items dis- 
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played included razors, pocket knives, shears, carving 
sets, knife and fork sets, trays, manicure sets, sewing 
sets, clocks, watches, percolators, chafing dishes, shav- 
ing mugs, strops, fountain pens, flashlights, etc. and 
the fact that each bore a price tag added materially 
to the effectiveness of the window display. The large 
cutout of the two children viewing the Christmas tree, 
the cards admonishing the people to “Shop Now,” 
and the other advertising material no doubt were also 
factors in pushing the sales of the various articles. 


—_——__—__—_>-6-e—_— 


FEW WEEKS LEFT TO WIN $100.00 IN CASH 
PRIZES FOR BEST WINDOW DISPLAYS 


December 15th is the last day for entries in 
\MERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD Window 
Display Competition. As in former Competitions, this 
one has brought in many entries, and it is logical to 
presume that this will easily be the most successful 
and fruitful one ever conducted. The fact that such 
a number of progressive retail hardware dealers and 
their salesmen realize that entrance in the Competi- 
tion will redound greatly to their benefit, should serve 
to stir up others and make them resolve at once to be 
numbered among the competitors. Sufficient time still 
remains for the prospective entrant to show what he 
is capable of doing: If he has a Thanksgiving or 
Christmas window display, or any window display of 
hardware, for that matter, let him secure a photo- 
graph and mail it, together with his description, to 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp. No 
doubt he will prepare more than one window display 
and each arrangement provides just so much more 
opportunity of sharing in the award of $100.00 in 
cash prizes, which will be given for the four best 
window displays. 

This Competition is open to any retail hardware 
dealer or salesman and permits each contestant to 
enter any number of window displays, provided, of 
course, that they are of any line of hardware or 
kindred items, such as general hardware, builders’ 
hardware, mechanics’ supplies, tools of all sorts, cut- 
lery, kitchen utensils, plated ware, glassware, enamel 
ware, toys, automobile accessories, hunting goods, 
supplies, sporting goods, stoves, ranges, 
warm air heaters, sheet metal, etc. Photographs to- 
gether with descriptions complete as possible must be 
received by December 15th, so in the language of the 
prophets, hustle and show what you can do. Read 
the details of the Competition closely and follow the 
conditions closely : 


electrical 


Award of Prizes. 
The prizes will be awarded as follows: 


l‘irst prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware and kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 
The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 











tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916; Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containiny 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants. are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD re 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 
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COASTER WAGON IS THE BOY’S 
AUTOMOBILE. 





Modern coaster wagons, such as the Buffalo Auto- 
Wheel, Roller-Bearing type, may well be said to be 
the boy’s automobile, 
because they are just 
as useful and pleasure- 
giving to him as the 
automobile is to the 
grown-up. These play- 
wagons tend to make 
boys manly, healthy 
and useful—in fact, 
doing real work with 
this coaster wagon 1s 
practically as much fun as play. The Auto-Wheel 
Coaster is said to exemplify the most advanced con- 
struction in this line, as evidenced, for example, in the 
manufacture of the wheels and roller bearings. In 
the illustration herewith is shown the way the spokes 
are fitted in, the hub, the axle, the bearings, and 
the dust-proof cap. The wheels are of the standard 
automobile type, with the hub and bushing of cold 
rolled, pressed steel; the spokes of well-seasoned, sec- 
ond-growth white ash, ovaled, mitered and machine 
riveted in the hub with the bushing turned over the 
ends; tire electrically welded and shrunk on the felloe 
by hydraulic pressure, and bearings which are hard 
drawn, bessemer steel rollers running on cold drawn, 
‘rue, steel axles. The other parts of the Auto- 
Wheel Coaster are also said to embody the most mod- 
ern improvements and full particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Buffalo Sled Company, Department 
C, North Tonawanda, New York. 


oa->- 
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Hub of Auto-Wheel Coaster With 
Cap and Washer Detached. 





But one doesn’t need to-be a botanist in order to 
recognize a blooming idiot. 




















NEW CATALOGS OF SCREEN DOORS, WINDOW 
SCREENS AND WINDOW SCREEN FRAMES. 


The Continental Company, Detroit, Michigan, have 
recently issued four new catalogs of their Screen 
Doors, Window Screens and Window Screen Frames, 
showing respectively their 1917 lines of Wabash, 
Owosso, Philadelphia and Porter goods. In distribut- 
ing these catalogs, the Company emphasizes the fact 
that because they have made the proper preparations 
by accumulating a large stock, first of raw materials 
and then finished goods, several months in advance of 
the season, they can safely guarantee that every order 
placed early will be given prompt attention and all 
early orders will be billed at the opening prices. Copies 
of the catalogs together with further information, will 
be sent to retail hardware dealers upon request, by 
the Continental Company, Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. 





HAVE GAME TRAPS READY AT PROPER 
TIME. 


No great amount of deep thinking is required to 
establish the fact that the most opportune time for 
the retail hardware dealer to have certain items on 
hand is when the customer wants them. Game traps, 
for instance, will net the retailer sure profits if he 
stocks them at this time of the year, when they are 
demanded by trappers. The jobbers’ stock of Victor 
Traps, the manufacturers state, is at its best this 
month, and now is the time to order them. Victor 
Traps are claimed to be one of the best traps for the 
money on the market, and farmers and trappers of 
small game who want a reliable, low-priced article, 
are said to be using millions of them. Long experi- 
ence, it is declared, has determined the proper shape 
and construction of every part, so that all work to- 
gether perfectly. The spring, which is the most im- 
portant part of the trap, is made from steel that must 
conform to the manufacturers’ own analysis, and the 
fitting between the pan and the dog is said to allow 
a very delicate adjustment. Two styles of the Victor 
traps are furnished, one for catching rats, gophers, 
weasels, muskrats, skunks, opossums, minks, raccoons, 
etc., and the other for catching foxes, fishers, coyotes, 
lynxes, badgers, otters, etc. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Oneida Community, Limited, 
Oneida, New York. 
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QUALITY GOODS A CHIEF REQUISITE IN 





Kvery progressive retailer realizes the importance 
of building his business on quality goods. He under- 
stands that in order to satisfy his customers, the wares 
he sells must have intrinsic merit, and hence he gen- 
erally makes every effort to fill his shelves with mer- 
chandise of quality. This principle can, it is said, be 
applied to advantage in ordering loaded shotgun 
shells, for by specifying a well-known make of 
powder, one that has the good will of the consumer, 
the dealer can profit greatly thereby. The powder 
which a shell contains is by no means its least impor- 
tant part and the powder as well as the shell should 
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be ordered by name. In all standard makes of shells, 
it is stated, Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
Infallible and “E. C.” can be obtained, and by order- 
ing these the dealer will be enabled to supply his cus- 
tomers with powders that are said to give satisfaction, 
being of high and uniform quality. Further informa- 
tion about Hercules powders, together with details 
of the manufacturers’ Game Farming Campaign, can 
be secured from the Hercules Powder Company, 7 
West 11th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 





EXAMINATIONS TO BE HELD FOR TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS AND SPECIAL 
AGENTS, DECEMBER 6. 


Ten suitable men are wanted by the bureau of lor- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to serve as Trade Com- 
missioners and Special Agents. They are to investi- 
gate foreign markets for American goods and are to 
be paid a salary not to exceed $10.00 a day, with all 
transportation expenses paid and $4.00 a day extra 
for subsistence. J¢xaminations to secure the best men 
will be held in the larger cities of each state on De- 
cember Oth, 

These examinations will be held at a number of the 
larger cities in each state, and applicants will be ex- 
amined at the most convenient examination point. 
These positions are not in the classified-competitive 
service, but they are embraced under Schedule b of 
the Civil Service rules. Positions under this schedule 
are filled without regard to the relative standing of 
the eligibles in the examination. Upon completion of 
the ratings, the papers of all those who pass the ex- 
amination will be turned over to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The following gives a list of the positions and 
duties, and the conditions for taking the examinations: 

1. Trade Commissioner to Investigate Ports and Trans- 
portation Facilities of Russia and the lar East. 

2. Trade Commissioner to Investigate Motor Vehicles 
in Russia and the Far East. 

3. Trade Commissioner to Investigate Mineral Resources 
in the Far East. 

1. Trade Commissioner to Investigate Investment Op- 
portunities in Russia. 

5. Special Agent to Investigate South American Mar- 
kets for Fancy Groceries. 

6. Special Agent to Investigate South American Mar- 
kets for lurniture. 

7. Trade Commissioner to Investigate Russian Markets 
for Metal Working Machinery and Prime Movers. 

&. Special Agent to Investigate Brazilian Markets for 
Metal Working Machinery and Prime Movers. 

9, Special Agent to Investigate South American Mar- 
kets for Jewelry and Silverware. 

10. Trade Commissioner to Investigate the Markets of 
\frica, the Near East, and India for Hardware. 

The duties of appointees to all these positions will be to 
obtain information concerning the demand in foreign markets 
for the particular commercial line which they are to study, 
and to present the data obtained in straightforward, read- 
able reports, which will enable American manufacturers and 
exporters to plan campaigns for the sale of American goods 
in the markets investigated. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this ex- 
amination should at once apply for lorm 375, stating the 
title of the examination for which the form is desired, to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.: 
the Secretary of the United States Civil Service Board, Post 
Office, Boston; Philadelphia; Atlanta, Georgia; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Chicago; St. Paul, Minnesota; Seattle, Washington ; 
San Francisco; Customhouse, New York City; New Orleans ; 
or Old Customhouse, St. Louis, Missouri. Applications 
should be properly executed and filed with the Commission 
at Washington in time to arrange for the examination. The 
exact title of the examination as given in this announcement 
should be stated in the application form. 
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COMPETENCE AND ABILITY TO RENDER 
SERVICE ONLY BASIS FOR SUCCESS. 


That the matter of competition between the retail 
hardware dealers and the department stores and the 
mail order houses is no greater problem in this coun- 
try than the competition between the iron monger 
and the so-called “Stores” in Great Britain is evident 
from the following article which appeared in a recent 
issue of the London, England, Hardware Trade Jour- 


nal: 


In this country 
small retailer at the expense of the 


much grumbling is indulged in by the 
“Stores.” In the United 


States the bugbear of the small retailer is the mail order 
house. These highly equipped organizations develop  busi- 


ness through the post by means of tempting catalogues, con- 
veniently and attractively arranged. The conditions for the 
development of the catalogue house in this country are less 
favorable than in a country like the United States, which has 
so many communities far removed from important shopping 
centers; nevertheless the mai! order business is growing in 
this country, as a casual inspection of our Sunday papers 
will show; and the movement is one which should be 
watched. In America it is estimated that half the adult 
population of the States indulge in this form of shopping: 
consequently the small retailers who are among the first to 
feel the results need guidance and counsel, and we are in- 
terested to note the form which this is now taking. 

This matter, which is so vital to the small retailer, is 
discussed by Mr. J. I. Leonard, who, as the result of careful 
observation, concludes that the small retailer who suffers 
from the new competition is usually a man who does not 
keep up with the movement of the times. He states that 
properly equipped with the weapon service the small retailer 
need have but little fear of this competition. May we not 
say with confidence that the same applies to the English 
retailer in dealing with the competition of the Stores? 

In order to arrive at a better understanding of the mat- 
ter, Mr. Leonard separates dealers, like the sheep and the 
goats of old, into two classes—the incompetent and the coim- 
petent. 

The incompetent dealer, he says, is often a man who 
has been in business for many years, but who has been unable 
to adapt himself to modern business methods and develop- 
ments. In many instances he has gone into the retail busi- 
ness with no previous training or preparation. 

This dealer’s shop is a familiar sight in every com- 
munity. The exterior appearance is sufficient to indicate 
what may be found inside. His stock is poorly arranged. 
No effort is made to display his merchandise in a neat and 
attractive way. His help can well be designated as clerks and 
not salespeople. He does not believe in system, and does 
not know the meaning of overhead costs. To him the dif- 
ference between purchase price and selling price is profit, 
regardless of how small the margin may be. 

Advertising he says doesn’t pay, for he says he has tried 
it and the results proved his conclusion. He believes in 
co-operation with the factors and manufacturers from whom 
he buys to the extent of letting them do all the work and 
he will take the profit which he thinks he is entitled to for 
having condescended to handle their goods. 

If we enter the shop of the incompetent dealer to make 
a purchase we are first impressed by its dark and gloomy 
appearance, next by the presence of dust and the fact that 
the counters are piled with merchandise that ought to be 
on the shelves. 

You make your wants known, 
are just out.” The real truth is that they have been 
for a month, but that is what they always say. 

This dealer is performing no real service to his commu- 
nity and his competitive methods are unfair and demoraliz- 
ing. Fortunately, however, many influences are at work 
which tend to raise this type to a higher plane whereby he 
may become of real service to his community, and to the 
factors and manufacturers in the way of a proper outlet for 
their goods. Thanks are largely due to the retail associa- 
tions, and to the efficient trade journals and business maga- 
zines, which are working to better retail conditions. Many 
will not absorb the modern and efficient methods so placed 
at their doorsteps, and these dealers are bound to fall by 
the wayside soon to be forgotten. 

Does all this then mean that the small retailers are soon 
to be eliminated which is the prediction of some keen and 
observing men? Certainly not—for there are too many of 
our most capable and efficient men fighting in the ranks of 
the small retailer for a condition of this kind to come about. 
These men come in the class of the competent dealer. 

The competent dealer is described as the man who 
looks upon business as a science, which should be studied 
as diligently and unceasingly as the professional man pur- 


only to be told that “We 
“out” 





sues his studies. He believes in system and efficiency. He 
believes in advertising and gives close and competent atten- 
tion to this department of his business which he has found 
to be an important item in business building. He knows what 
his overhead cost of doing business is, and considers profit 
only that part above purchase price plus overhead cost. He 
studies carefully the changing needs of his customers, so as 
to anticipate their wants in the way of more modern an‘ 
up-to-date merchandise. 

He appreciates the co- operation of the factors and manu- 
facturers, but is willing to do his part. In short, he is a 
real merchant and merchandises his goods. 

The atmosphere of the shop is such that you are made 
to feel at home, and when you leave there is very apt to be 
a salesman at the door to cordially invite you to “come 
again.” And what is of most importance you will come 
again and again, for you have received real value for the 
money spent in the way of merchandise, plus service. This 
is business building. 

The question asked by Mr. Leonard in conclusion is 
a pointed one What type of dealer do you choose to be? 
If your shop is to be merely an emergency one, to be pat 
ronized only when most urgent, your early mercantile doom 
is certain. On the other hand, if you choose to be a real 
merchant, one who is performing a real service to your com- 
munity, you will win in the fight and your degree of success 
will be measured by the degree of service you render. 
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PLENTY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE READY FOR THEM.’ 








Some people think the clerk has no chance these 
I was in a small town a few days ago, after an 
absence of several years. Missing a familiar face 
from one of the stores visited, said to the boss, 
“What has become of Ed?” “Oh, he is doing fine. 
He has a store about ten miles from here. He had a 
little money and I loaned him the rest to buy out a 
store. This was four years ago. He has paid it all 
back and has a good business, discounts his bills, and 
I know that he has made over $10,000.” No chance? 
Why the world teems with opportunities for those 
who seek them. 


days. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
suppiied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


Hardware, etc. 22970.—A firm in Venezuela desires 
to represent American manufacturers of wire of all kinds, 
including barbed wire; galvanized-iron sheets; hardware; 
dynamos and electric motors; household articles; agricul- 
tural implements. References. Correspondence prefer- 
ably in Spanish. 

Hardware, etc. 





22981.—A wholesale establishment in 


East Africa wishes to receive catalogs on cutlery, coffee 

mills (hand), lanterns, novelties, small hardware, store 

fixtures, steel trunks, and watches and clocks. ; 
Hardware, etc. 22921.—-A wholesale firm in East 


Africa desires to receive catalogs with prices and discounts 
on cutlery, oil cook-stoves, lanterns, small hardware, 
cigars ard cigarettes, confectionery, store fixtures, sport- 
ing goods, novelties, patent medicines, provisions, watches 
and clocks. ; 
Hardware, etc. 22943.—A firm in South Africa desires 
to secure the agencies for light hardware, toilet, house- 
hold, and kitchen requisites, plated ware, woodenware, 
enameled hollow ware, bags, and fiber goods. References. 
Hardware. 22985.—Catalogs and price lists, etc., 0 


general hardware are desired by a firm in Central America. 

Hardware, etc. 22956—A wholesale firm in East 
Africa wishes to receive catalogs with prices and dis- 
counts given on small hardware and medium and cheap 


grades of cutlery, boot and shoe polish, etc. 
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E. T. Hendee. 

lx. T. Hendee, Secretary of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Chicago, for many years prominent in Chi- 
cago iron and steel circles, died Sunday, November 
12th, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, where he had gone 
on a business trip. Mr. Hendee was born in 1880 
at Claremont, New Hampshire, and came to Chicago 
in 1903. He had been connected with the Ryerson 
organization ever since, first as advertising manager 
and later in charge of the machinery department. In 
i911 he became Assistant to the President and in 
1913 Secretary of the Company. 

Always taking a great deal of interest in athletic 
affairs, he gave much of his spare time to encourage 
others to take part. He was President of the Edge- 
water Country Club. His residence was at 547 Barry 
Avenue, where he led a very happy family life, Mrs. 
Hendee and two children being left to mourn his loss. 

The funeral was held Tuesday, November 14th, at 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 

SR aR EH 
COMING RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


In the following is given a list of the coming An- 
nual Conventions of Retail Hardware Associations 
which have been announced, their dates, and places 
of meeting, and the names and addresses of the re- 
spective Secretaries: 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, December 5, 6, 7, 1916. W. B. Porch, Secretary, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, January 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 17, 18, 19, 1917. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association and Mississippi 
Valley Implement Dealers’ Association, St. Louis Coliseum, 
St. Louis, January 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X  Becherer, 
Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 30, 31, February 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

_ Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, New York City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, 
Hotel Astor. W. P. Lewis, Secretary-treasurer, Huntingdon. 
Pennsylvania. _ 

__ New York State Retail Hardware Association, New York 
City, February 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, Syracuse, New York. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, 9, 1917. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 

isconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, DesMoines, February 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

_ Michigan Retail Hardware Association Convention, De- 
troit, February 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Arthur J. Scott, Secre- 
tary, Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Fargo, Feb- 
oy 14, 15, 16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks. 
North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
fuary 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Dayton, February 20, 
21, 22, 23, 1917. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Sioux Falls, 
February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, Secretary, 
Murdo, South Dakota. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

The Raymond Wilson Hardware Company, Cedar Falls, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. S. 
Raymond and J. T. Wilson. 

H. P. Cotton and Son have purchased the W. S. Gray 
hardware business at Ogden. 

Rood and Botheman, Clearfield, have sold their hard- 
ware store to George Martin. 

Oral Rousseau has bought the W. O. Smally hardware 
store at Millerton. 

James A. Innes, Sutherland, has sold his hardware store 
to Clyde Mann. 

Kentucky. 

The Howard Hardware Company, Carlisle, has been in- 
corporated for $6,500 by J. W. Howard, E. N. Howard and 
W. M. Mathers. 

Michigan. 

Charles B. Brunn, owner of the Pewamo Hardware Com- 
pany at Pewamo, has sold his stock to James Long. 

The Bock-Walker Company, Battle Creek, has bought the 
Brownell hardware stock and will consolidate it with its own. 

W. O. Barz, senior member of the hardware firm of Barz 
and Whitehead, Mt. Pleasant, died at his home recently from 
an attack of acute stomach trouble. 

Minnesota. 


Gunderson and Jacobson, Porter, have purchased the 
hardware stock of Carl Iverson. 

M. Albright, hardware merchant at Morgan, was killed 
in an automobile accident. 

John Harbors has bought the hardware stock of Frank 
Vrieze at Cherry Grove. 

A. J. and J. U. Maylott, Hancock, have dissolved part- 
nership, Mr. Maylott continuing the business. 

Mississippi. 

The hardware and furniture store of J. D. Bryan at 
Nettleton has suffered a fire loss of about $10,000. The in- 
surance was $2,500. 

Montana. 

Walter G. Kelly has withdrawn from the retail hard- 
ware firm of Shiner-Kelly at Butte. 

Vincent Alton and Walter G. Kelly have opened a hard- 
ware, stove, house furnishing, electrical supply and plumbing 
business at 209 East Park Street, Butte. 

The Whitetail Hardware and Implement Company, 
Whitetail, is building a store. 

Harje and Conlan, formerly of Hensel, North Dakota, 
have opened a hardware store in Plentywood. 

Nebraska. 

J. D. Maben has sold his interest in the Gaughen and 
Maben hardware store at North Bend to Michael Gaughen. 

O. M. Gunnell. Ogalalla, is building a hardware store. 

3ert Burkle, Franklin, has bought the Lynch hardware 


store. 
North Dakota. 


The hardware store of John Skala, Chaffee, was de- 


stroyed by fire. 
Ohio. 


John H. Miller, a retail hardware dealer in Barberton, 
died recently from cancer. 

South Dakota. 

Fred Dorman, Erwin, has sold his hardware business to 
the Ruden Land Company of Bryant. 

Utah. 

The Provo Electric and Supply Company, Provo, has 
taken over the Provo hardware store and will organize a new 
firm to be known as the Provo Electric and Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Washington. 

Laoundagin and Son, Dayton, have sold their hardware 

and furniture store to Walter Frary. 
Wisconsin. 

L. Leach and Son, Beloit, will build a new store handling 
a full line of hardware, tinware, crockery, sporting goods, 
toys, notions and groceries. 

Frank Weller has bought the Henry Winter hardware 
store at Clintonville. 

Edward C. Plank, Forest Junction, has sold his hard- 
ware store to F. W. Alten. 

Frank Liyerski, Stevens Point, will open a hardware 
store. 

Wyoming. 

The Watson-Longley Hardware Company, Powell, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by M. W. Watson, 
W. A. Longley and H. L. Nelson. 
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Popular Automobile Accessories Offer 
Great Opportunity to Hardware Dealers 











The Silvex Company, manufacturers of the “Beth- 
lehem Five-Point” spark plug and the Bethlehem steel 
pneumatic shock absorber, has recently announced the 
removal of its general offices from 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, to South Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Detroit Novelty Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, has engaged in business to manufac- 
ture motor parts and accessories, motor equipment, 
hardware and novelties with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000, of which $2,500 has been subscribed 
and paid in in cash. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY TO 
MANUFACTURE BICYCLES. 





The Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of motorcycles, have added 
a line of bicycles to their products. 

Hallam B. Miller, formerly with the B. B. L. Com- 
pany and the Davis Sewing Machine Company, both 
of Dayton, Ohio, who has had a wide experience in 
the manufacturing and selling of bicycles has been 
added to the Harley-Davidson sales organization as 


é 


Bicycle Correspondent.” 





AUTOMOBILE TRADE ASSOCIATION OF 
MICHIGAN COMMENDS WORK OF 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY JOBBERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


At the Second Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Automobile Trade Association which was _ recently 
held at Flint, Michigan, a set of resolutions were 
passed commending the work which is being done by 
the National Association of Automobile Accessory 
Jobbers to improve conditions in the retail branch of 
the Automobile Accessory business, copies of the reso- 
lutions being forwarded to William M. Webster, Com- 
missioner of the Jobbers’ organization. 





TIRE PUNCTURES QUICKLY REPAIRED BY 
CARBIDE SEALER. 


No automobilist likes to patch or change tires at 
any time, especially in cold, snow and slush, and this 
annoyance is said to be eliminated by a chemical com- 
pound which, the manufacturers claim, will instantly 
and permanently seal any puncture of the average 
size. The repairing of the tire can be done, it is 
stated, while the car is in use and this compound, 
called Carbide Sealer, is said to serve as effectively 
as any other puncture cure while being among the 
lowest in cost. According to the manufacturers, one 
gallon will treat four 4-inch tires; the application is 
simple, and the action is certain. This item, they 


continue, will create a good amount of business tor 
the retail hardware dealer, and those desiring further 
particulars and details of special proposition should 
address E. R. Stowell, Box 87, Oden, Michigan. 
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MORE THAN TWO MILLION AUTOMOBILES 
TO BE MADE IN 1917. 








The automobile manufacturers of this country in 
the fiscal selling year ended August 1, 1916, produced 
1,500,000 cars, compared with 700,000 in 1915 and 
515,000 in 1914. Production in the fiscal year 1917 is 
variously estimated at from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
cars. To get the data, letters of enquiry were sent 
to the leading manufacturers of automobiles asking 
pioduction in the fiscal selling years ended August 1, 


1914, 1915 and 1916, and estimated production in 1917. 
-—___—____—_—_¢-@-e_—__——- 


RELIABLE MATERIALS NEEDED IN 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 





The main business of both the retailer and the con- 
sumer is to get the full value for every dollar spent, 
and in this respect it is pointed out that if everyone 
would work as hard to spend his dollar carefully as 
he has to work to earn it, they would get better values 
for their money and there would be fewer regrets 
afterward. Many buyers are caught by the glitter 
and tinsel of cheap goods—by the way the article 
looks at the moment. For example, an automobile 
even though it had the finest limousine top ever man- 
ufactured, with solid gold trimmings, would be of no 
great use unless it had a good engine, and so the wise 
man always inspects the engine first. This same wise 
man, when buying automobile sundries, tools, etc., 
doesn’t care so much how well plated they are, or 
how they glitter—he wants to know whether the 
foundation material is right and whether the manu- 
facture is along scientific lines. Sometimes the cus- 
tomer finds it hard to decide these things and it be- 
comes necessary for him to take semebody’s word for 
something. Fully cognizant of this, the Simmons 
Hardware Company in presenting the catalog of their 
complete line of automobile sundries, emphasize the 
fact that each item therein listed has been carefully 
selected and tested by them and bears their indorse- 
ment. This, they state, is the retailer's guarantee that 
he can buy any article listed in the book with entire 
confidence, feeling certain that the money spent is 
in reality an investment that will never be regretted. 
Copies of this catalog will be sent to retail hardware 
dealers upon request, by the Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ac 
A man isn’t necessarily bashful because he declines 
to meet his obligations. 
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ADVERTISING 





COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 


CRITICISM AND 








UNIQUE ADVERTISING SCHEME. 





4 Western hardware firm has a unique method of 
soliciting return orders. When their bookkeeper goes 
through the ledger making out statements, whenever 
he comes to an account that is closed, and which has 
been settled promptly enough to make the customer 
a satisfactory person to do business with, he writes 
the name and address on a statement, just as though 
a monthly account were to be sent to him. Instead 
of filling in the figures, however, the following is 
stamped across the face of the blank: “You don’t 
owe us a dollar. We wish you did.” This is then 
mailed to the customer, accompanied by some timely 
advertising matter, and the idea is unique enough to 


make the reciptent “sit up and take notice.” 
x* * * 


When a retail hardware store can justifiably an- 
nounce the fact that it has been known for many 


‘nce Score of Mb 


years as an estab- 
lishment that han- 








PALACE dles the best grades 
sal of tools, gives the 


customer the best 








Os To Gd STATS siAter 
service, and backs 
The Home of Good Tools —— up each sale with 


For many years. throughont this section of the ste ronns ar 
country, our store has been known for its superior Its pel sonal gual 7 


line of fine high grade tools, a place where you t . | 
can rest assored that the tool you purchase will ¢ 2 Y read- 
have the Lest of quality, and will give the best of antee ? it may rea 
service, backed by our personal guarantee of 
“money back if not satisfied ' 


Yankes No. 44 Automatic Drill. 


ily be inferred that 
the owners. are 





A driit for evory purpose. adjustable to hold ail properly sol ving 
wit ‘wood Det 116 to 1145 fend rm ward nd . 
the. s@hestabie tonciee for spring, reduces the rics” the various prob- 
b gens Grille, Price Complete with $1 60 . 
dius smucena mae , lems that arise 

Yankee No. 30 £ ‘ 171 

ve No. 30 Spiral Screw Driver in merchandizing. 
eeetieeenel . . 
‘The handiest, quickest and most cOnvenient «crew And incidentally 


Oviver made, has torec different size bits, can be used 
reat and teft bend, or rigid will put in of take ot all 
vise gorcws, 13% inches jong artoting bit, hae 5% 
tech strove. Price — with 


one of these prob- 

i zs ; lems is that of ef- 
Disston Nest of Saws. . 

mtn fective and appro- 


priate advertising: 





—_——— 
A convenient e9y with adjustable handle and 3 TI ’ 
bades, table. compass afd keybole Blades easily {11 1ey 
ted © bandle; will give perfeet service Price = 


oe with 3 bipdes 90c although the giv- 
Disston No. 12 Hand Saw. : 
of excellent 


ing 
c= §F quality, best serv- 


eg gee fn he ice and a personal 


hy nine norvice wove ar ne “$2.60 
ae Stale Street 


realize that 











guarantee does 


conduce to in 








crease sales, a 
great opportunity 
is neglected unless these points are strongly impressed 
upon the people of the locality. The many satisfied 
customers will, of course, in some measure circulate 
the news of the store’s principles, but what is required 
in order to acquaint practically all of the people is a 
medium with an extensive circulation, such as the 
local newspaper. 

The Palace Hardware House, 913-915 South State 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania, uses the Erie newspapers 
0 convey this information, in connection with their 








advertisements of the various. tools carried in stock, 
and it goes without saying that the text at the top of 
the specimen herewith reproduced is of such a con- 
vincing nature as to add materially to the effective- 
ness of the advertisement below, which features 
Yankee and Disston tools in a very attractive man- 
in fact, H. W. Goeller, who prepared it, was 
awarded the first prize of $10.00 given by the Phila- 
delphia Made Hardware for the best advertisement 
in October dealing with the products of the four most 
Philadelphia hardware manufacturers. 


ner 





prominent 
The neat, simple arrangement, the convincing copy 
and the specific quotation of prices all combined to 
make this ten inch double column advertisement a real 
sales stimulator. 


Generally speaking, sales of items at reduced prices 
are announced late in the season when the dealer's 
sole purpose in so doing is to remove or reduce as far 
as possible the stock of these articles on hand and thus 
avoid carrying them over until the next season. 
I“verybody realizes, however, that the most opportune 
time for reductions, in prices of stoves, for example, 
as far as the customer at least is concerned, is in the 
fall or at the beginning of the cold weather, when the 


If this 


is done, it means, of course, quite a number of sales 


HEATERS—HEATERS 


Big Reduction for One Week Only 


This store is a specialty store for rep in the way of Heaters. Cook Stoves. Ranges, Stove Pipe 
and all necessary stove equipment 


greatest number of these appliances are sold. 






We have decided to offer you a big reduction NOW at a tune when you most need Stoves, in place of 








waiting until Iter in the 
Remember—F or die Week ound 
HOT BLAST DARLING (regular price $12.50) ; this week only...... ener $8.50 
FRANKLIN ARGAND OPEN GRATE (regular price $15.00); this week.............. . $10.00 
And a big stock of many other kinds of wood und coal Heaters at prices reduced accordingly —but 
for one werk only Come early 






The above prices should appeal to you Come in and pick out a Stove and let us show you some other 
furniture, low in pree, that will help to make home more comfortable this year 


V/. N. FRITTER 


25th and Market Sts. Phone 1146 






at a small profit instead of a smaller number at a 
better profit, but W. N. Fritter, 25th and Market 
Streets, Galveston, Texas, is evidently desirous of 
following such a course for a short while, at least, for 
in his five inch, triple column advertisement shown 
herewith, he announces a big reduction in heater prices 
for one week, and emphasizes the fact that these re- 
ductions are offered now, at a time when stoves are 
most needed, instead of later in the season. This 
advertisement, which appeared in the October 22nd 
issue of the Galveston Daily News, no doubt brought 
a good number of inquiries, because if there is one 
thing that appeals to the average customer, it is a re- 
duction in price of an item at the time he needs 
most. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS OF 
ILLINOIS DISCUSS PAPER ON VAPOR 
HEATING. 


At the November meeting of the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers which was held Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 13th, at the Engineers’ Club of Chicago, 312 South 
lederal Place, a very instructive and interesting paper 
on “Vapor Heating” was read by Lloyd Howell, of 
the American District Steam Company, 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. A lively discussion took place, 
in which many important points were brought out. It 
was without question one of the best meetings the IIli- 
nois Chapter has held, both in matter of attendance 
and interest shown in the subject of discussion. 





= 
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SOUVENIR IN FORM OF WARM AIR 
REGISTER ATTRACTS MUCH ATTENTION 


A very clever souvenir has been gotten up by Hart 
and Cooley Company, New Britain, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of registers. This unique souvenir is 
in the shape of a regular floor register. In fact, 
it is a regular miniature register, with lever and 
flanges, box screws, and all the other parts, just as a 
big one is made. It measures 14x37%x3 inches and is 
nicely finished, so that it will fit very well on the desk 
as a letter weight, for instance. 


- 
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WRITE FOR THIS 60-PAGE CATALOG OF 
WARM AIR HEATING SUPPLIES. 





Everything that the installer of warm air heating 
systems needs is said to be listed in the 60-page cata- 
log of the Moncrief Warm Air Heating Supplies. This 
book illustrates and describes the great variety of reg- 
isters, double and single wall warm air heater pipe 
and fittings, dampers, damper clips, asbestos paper 
and cement and other miscellaneous supplies, carried 
in stock by the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; in addition it contains size and price lists, 
tables of capacities of pipes, registers and cold air 
faces, and shows various ways of running wall pipe 
and setting baseboard boxes. The Company points 
out that the catalog is compiled so as to be a great 
help to the installer when ordering; furthermore, the 
addition of new labor-saving machinery, combined 
with the help of skilled workmen, guarantees perfect 
goods and prompt service. Inquiries are solicited for 


standard or special material, and their equipment is 
said to enable them to turn out anything in the warm 
air heater line. Copies of the catalog can be obtained 
from the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





VENTILATION NECESSARY TO WELFARE, 
HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


The following article by H. Addington Bruce, the 
well known writer on economic subjects, in the Chi- 
cago Daily News, is of special interest to installers of 
warm air heating apparatus, as it points out the dan- 
gers to health from living in the ordinary steam 
heated flats and emphasizes the necessity for proper 


ventilation : 
To Prepare for Winter. 

Friend, how do you prepare to meet the weather stresses 
of the winter months? To the best of your financial ability, 
no doubt, you make sure that you have on hand an ample 
supply of fuel, bed covering and warm clothing. 

But do you also, by hygienic measures, make provision 
to increase your bodily vitality? This is infinitely more im- 
portant than preparedness merely to keep warm indoors and 
out. ‘ 

Winter is pre-eminently the disease season of the year. 
Once cold weather really sets in, the doctors know that they 
will be kept busy until the flowers of spring are well in bloom. 

The reasons for this are various. But analyzed closely 
they come back to lack of adequate provision to keep the 
vital force at a high point. 

Most of the diseases especially rampant in winter are 
germ diseases. Influenza, pneumonia and the common but 
often dangerous head cold are diseases of this sort. 

In summer, when there is plenty of sunshine and an 
abundant circulation of fresh air, the tiny germs that cause 
these diseases perish quickly. For they are exceedingly sen- 
sitive to sunshine and fresh air. 

Only a few hours of direct exposure to the sun are 
necessary to destroy their power to work harm. 

But in winter, when the days are shorter and cloudier, and 
when fresh air is rigorously excluded from too many places 
of human occupation, these wicked little germs have oppor- 
tunity to thrive and multiply. 

Even so, their malignancy would be far less if people 
only took the precaution to try to keep in extra good physical 
trim throughout the winter months. It is the tired, the ex- 
hausted, the physically impaired man or woman whom the 
deadly germs most surely make their prey. 

And every winter thousands of men and women need- 
lessly put themselves into precisely the condition to render 
them most liable to be attacked and overwhelmed by some 
germ disease. 

When the thermometer begins to fall these unfortunates 
begin to overeat and underexercise. Many of them become 
virtual “shutins.” 

If they have to go outdoors, to their work or an amuse- 
ment place, they do not walk—they ride. Most of them ride 
in stuffy, badly ventilated cars. 

In their own homes, where they could have ample ven- 
tilation by the aid of inexpensive window sashes, they swelter 
in steam heated rooms, their windows tightly shut to keep 
out the cold. 

Incidentally they keep out the fresh air so essential to 
the human organism, and breathe a vitiated air poisonous to 
their whole system. It is impossible for people who thus live 
to maintain a high resistive power against disease. 

If you have been living this way every winter, prepare 
now to live differently. 

Before the cold becomes too severe, inure yourself to 


the fresh air habit. Thoroughly air your living quarters 
every day. Sleep in rooms to which fresh air is a welcome 
visitor. 


Exercise briskly in the open. Walk often. This will 
have the double effect of toning you up physically and render- 
ing you less susceptible to extreme cold. The better your 
blood circulates the less you will feel the cold. 

And don’t keep your home stiflingly hot. A temperature 
of 68 degrees, in a well ventilated room, should be quite high 
enough for you. 

To live in an overheated room is itself weakening to the 
organisin. And your great object, bear in mind, is to kee? 
your organism as strong and vigorous as possible. 

This is what is always desirable. For the reason 
it is particularly desirable when winter comes. 


stated 



























PROPER DEGREE OF HUMIDITY NECESSARY 


TO COMFORT. 


Dr. W. A. Evans, the well-known hygienic expert 
and former Commissioner of Health of Chicago, in 
the following article gives an interesting account of 
how a man solved the problem of obtaining the proper 
amount of humidity in the rooms of his home which 


was heated by warm air: 
Indoor Humidity. 

A gentleman came into the office yesterday to talk over 
the subject of indoor humidity. Two years ago he noticed 
that the only place in his house where flowers flourished was 
the kitchen. The cook in the kitchen had fine flowers in the 
windows. The mistress in her other rooms had none. 

Flowers are a fair indicator of living conditions. He 
came to the conclusion that in winter time the kitchen was 
the better room to live in. He went into the kitchen to try 
it out. The flowers seemed to know what they were about. 
The kitchen was the best living room in the house. 

But why? The kettles and boilers were throwing off 
columns of steam. The kitchen air was moist and therefore 
comfortable. Also the kitchen furniture did not shrink up, 
crack, and come unglued as did the parlor furniture. 

Then he tried to figure out a way by which he could 
stay in the living room with his wife instead of in the kitchen 
with the cook. His house was heated by hot air. His fur- 
nace when he bought it had one of those dinky little pans 
near the floor in front, below the fire. It evaporated a few 
ogy of water a day, a little more than enough to drown a 
y. 

He rigged up.a stove with a water boiler and an auto- 
matic water feed and set it next his furnace. The steam 
given off passed through a pipe and was discharged into the 
hot air chamber. It evaporated about a barrel of water a 
day in very cold weather. This amount of evaporation gives 
him a relative humidity of a little less than 50 percent. If 
the humidity gets higher than that on a very cold day the 
windows sweat and the water runs on the walls and loosens 
the paper. If it is much lower than that the air is uncom- 
fortably dry and he must push the heat up a few degrees to 
make the air feel comfortable. 

What he came in to see me about was the possibility of 
hooking the evaporator into his hot air heater, so that he 
could do away with the separate fire, I told him that there 
were several manufacturers who were ready to supply just 
his need. 

This gentleman had worked out his points in a sensible 
way. His conclusions were right in each instance. 

A circular issued by one of the manufacturers contains 
the following information: A cubic foot of air at 30 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and 65 percent relative humidity contains 
1.28 grams of water. A cubic foot of air at 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit and 40 percent relative humidity contains 3.20 
grams of water. The increase of water carrying capacity 
increased so rapidly between 30 degrees and 70 degrees that, 
in spite of the drop in relative humidity from 65 to 40, the 
amount of water in the air has increased 1.92 grams per 
foot. If the house contained 12,000 cubic feet of air and 
this was changed once in two hours the amount of water 
which must be avaporated to keep the air at 40 percent rela- 
tive humidity was four and three-fourths gallons in twenty- 
four hours. A larger house with more fresh air will require 
even more. If less than four and three-fourths gallons is 
evaporated in the twenty-four hours, flowers will not thrive 
in the living rooms. Children will not thrive where flowers 
will not. 


REGULATION OF TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY MAKES FOR GREATER 
* HEALTH AND COMFORT. 





In the following excerpt from an article by Fred- 
erick Haskin, the well known economist, the author 
brings out the importance of proper regulation of 
temperature and humidity in schools and residences: 


Americans Fond of Heat. 

There is no doubt that Americans live in vastly over- 
heated houses all winter and that they spend money to 
maintain the very temperatures which in summer sent them 
scurrying to mountains and beaches. A temperature as high 
as 85 degrees is by no means uncommon either in American 
homes or schoolrooms. 

It would be interesting to trace the origin of this fond- 
ness for heat. In Europe no such temperatures are main- 
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tained. Houses are seldom kept at more than 65 or 70 de- 
grees in England, and American visitors almost always find 
them uncomfortably chilly. It is probable that the great 
abundance of fuel in this country has much to do with it. 
The early American generally lived in a house or cabin that 
was somewhat drafty, and depended upon an immense open 
fire of logs to keep warm. The wood pile became the chief 
source of comfort, and in rural districts today a man’s 
way of living is often estimated as much by the size of 
his woodpile as anything else. Generous, roaring fires, cre- 
ating a luxurious, relaxing heat, have become one of the 
American ideals of comfort. The grate fires have been 
forced out by modern heating appliances, but the craving 
for high temperatures has survived. 

This self-indulgence of baking in an excessive heat does 
little harm to a hardy man who leads an outdoor life all 
day, but when the high temperatures are brought into apart- 
ment houses and other city homes where many people spend 
most of their time indoors, and into office buildings and 
schoolrooms, the effect is really serious. For these tempera- 
tures are enervating. They lack stimulus, they coddle the 
skin, making one more liable to take cold, while the breath- 
ing of overheated air is especially harmful. 

Reproduce Autumn Temperature. 

In regulating the temperature of your home you should 
not take comfort as the standard. What will feel com- 
fortable to you depends entirely upon what temperature you 
have been accustomed to. A person who has always kept 
his rooms at 80 will feel uncomfortable at 70, while robust 
men who live a great deal outdoors would find 60 degrees 
quite comfortable. Any one should be able to accustom 
himself to an indoor temperature of 70 degrees. The brac- 
ing weather of this time of the year, the temperature of a 
sunny midautumn day, is what we should try to reproduce 
in our houses, and not the enervating heat of summer. 

High indoor temperatures are especially injurious to 
children. “A temperature higher than 70 degrees in a 
schoolroom is worse than illiteracy,’ is the way Surgeon 
J. M. Eager of the Public Health Service puts it. And yet, 
because the teacher feels chilly, children in American schools 
are often subjected to far higher temperature. It is not 
always the teacher or the school authorities that are pri- 
marily to blame, either. Frequently children coming from 
overheated homes complain of the cold schoolrooms and are 
indignantly supported by their parents, who imagine danger 
of pneumonia. 

The subject cannot better be summed up than in the 
following words by Surgeon Eager: 

“Moderate temperatures, slightly inclined to coolness, 
promote mental and bodily activity, and increase resistance 
to infectious disease. High temperatures induce bodily las- 
situde and mental dullness, with corresponding depression of 
health and resultant loss of appetite and low spirits. The 
antidote is sometimes sought in stimulating food and drink, 
with a sad train of troubles, such as dyspepsia and alcohol- 
ism. So one sort of intemperance is added to another— 
excess in drink to excess in heat.” 

There is one other tip worth taking about the regulation 
of temperature. Moist air feels warmer, and is more con- 
genial than cold air. You should regulate the humidity as 
well as the temperature in which you live. An open dish of 
water will supply some of the moisture which artificially 
warmed air often lacks. 

The way to learn to like healthful temperatures is to 
cultivate their acquaintance outdoors. Learn the pleasure 
and stimulus of tramping against stinging wind and you will 
not crave high indoor temperatures, 





EMPLOYER MUST RECOGNIZE HUMAN 
DESIRES IN HIS EMPLOYES. 


Success depends upon the ability to understand 
people. An employer must understand the people 
working for him. He must not make the mistake of 
thinking of them as units or wage earners or as being 
in any way different from himself. If he is going to 
get their best work and effort, their interest, and con- 
sequently the best results in his business, he has got 
to realize that he has human beings working for him 
who have the same ambitions and desires that he has. 

Every one of us, no matter who or what we are, 
wants to succeed. Now when an employer begins 
to see his employes in this light he has gone a long 
way toward success in business—Henry Ford in 


System. 





VENTILATION AND CLEANLINESS. 





In these days, when health committees are waking 
up and concerning themselves in regard to the lack of 
ventilation and defective heating conditions in fac- 
tories and workshops, which they now realize tend to 
seriously diminish the productivity of the works, it is 
interesting to note how easily the general workman 
can undo all the ventilating engineer’s efforts to give 
him the benefit of modern hygiene. In many work- 
shops special ventilation machinery is installed at con- 
siderable expense to ensure the workman wholesome- 
ness of the air, yet in many instances if one enters 
a factory in the earlier part of the day the ventila- 
tion machinery is invariably silent and the windows 
almost hermetically sealed. The management is not 
to blame for this state of affairs, as the workmen 
themselves surreptitiously stop the machines and also 
insist that windows shall remain closed. It seems 
only justice to the ventilating engineer that workmen 
should have pointed out to them the seriousness of 
such a practice as mentioned, as, no matter how satis- 
factory an installation may be, until workers realize 
the importance of fresh air and its accompanying 
cleanliness and assist instead of retarding the working 
of machinery, etc., for this purpose, the engineer can- 
not give nor the management receive the results ex- 
pected.—London, England, Domestic Engineering. 
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DAMPERS SERVE USEFUL PURPOSES IN THE 
FIREPLACE. 





In the days when fireplaces were first used, they 
were built with the flue entirely open from the roof of 
the fireplace to the top of 
the chimney. While such 
fireplaces no doubt served 
to heat the rooms, it was 
found that they consumed 
great quantities of fuel, 
that a good portion of the 
heat escaped up the chim- 
ney, and that there was no 
way of successfully check- 
Installation of Stover Dome ing the fire or entirely om 

Damper. ting off the draft when the 
fireplace was not in use. Modern ingenuity, however, 
has created a means of eliminating this waste and in- 
convenience and by the use of a_ well-constructed 
damper, has made the fireplace capable of comfortably 
heating the room at a small cost. Every fireplace now 
built, it is declared, should have a damper in the roof 
because such a device serves three purposes: First, 
it conserves the fuel by regulating the draft; second, 
it utilizes more of the heat by forcing it out into the 
room ; and third, it saves the mason considerable time 
in forming the roof or throat of the fireplace and in- 
sures a permanent, strong and smooth opening. Sev- 
eral types of these dampers are manufactured by the 
Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, and the 
illustration herewith shows how certain styles are 
installed. The angle steel of the Stover dampers is 
said to be so arranged that the smoke all passes into 
the chimney and the lever is of the right height so 
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that it passes between instead of through the brick. 
Catalog of the fireplace fixtures giving further detail 
can be obtained from the Stover Manufacturing and 
Engine Company, 719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois. 








LOYALTY. 


Loyalty is that quality which prompts a person to 
be true to the thing he undertakes. It means definit: 
direction, fixity of purpose, steadfastness. Loyalty 
supplies power, poise, purpose, ballast, and works for 
health and success. Nature helps the loyal man. li 
you are careless, slipshod, indifferent, Nature assumes 
that you wish to be a nobody and grants your desire. 
Success hinges on loyalty. Be true to your art, your 
business, your employer, your “house.” Loyalty is for 
the one who is loyal. It is a quality woven through 
the very fabric of one’s being, and never a thing apart. 
Loyalty makes the thing to which you are loyal yours. 
Disloyalty removes it from you. Whether any one 
knows of our disloyalty is really of little moment, 
either one way or the other. The real point is, how 
does it affect ourselves? Work is for the worker. 
Love is for the lover. Art is for the artist. The 
menial is a man who is disloyal to his work. All use- 
ful service is raised to the plane art when love for 
the task—Loyalty—is fused with the effort. 
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TABLE FOR FIGURING PROFITS. 








To earn 20 percent on the selling price you must 
add 25 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 24 percent on the selling price you must 
add 33% percent to the cost price. 

To earn 30 percent on the selling price you must 
add 43 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 35 percent on the selling price you must 
add 54 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 40 percent on the selling price you must 
add 67 per cent to the cost price. 

To earn 45 percent on the selling price you must 
add 82 percent to the cost price. 

To earn 50 percent on the selling price you must 


add 100 percent to the cost price. 
r-9- 


PROGRESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 








Character is above dollars as a national asset. We 
Americans have an inborn faith in our ability to 
achieve anything material that can be achieved. We 
face the problem of subduing nature to our needs with 
alert optimism, and will as readily undertake to re- 
move mountains as mole hills. And this is well. Other- 
wise the buffalo might yet be cropping the grass of 
the prairies and the Indian lighting his campfire in the 
passes of the Rockies. But if we go on from triumph 
to triumph, and keep not fastheld the righteousness as 
well as the valor of our fathers, what shall all its 
gains avail the republic? Surely, as it was said of 
olden time, it shall profit a nation nothing if it gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul.—Philip Francis. 


— o> 





The A. C. King Hardware Company, Montezuma, 
Iowa, has disposed of its heating and plumbing <le- 
partment to Charles Hesselschwerdt. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR TWO STORY FUNNEL. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 


Many sheet metal men in these days are called on 
Some 
make them with a single flare but where large- quan- 
tities are to be poured then the double story will work 
In making these funnels first draw 
a center line indefinitely and from this lay out your 


to make special large size substantial funnels. 


in very efficiently. 
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ficient material to lap on the taper “B.” Laps must 
also be allowed in pattern “B” for the double seam 
with the second story. It is not well to make this 
edge too wide on account of the encumbrance in work- 
ing. A small edge is easier to seam and holds just 
as good. The second story of funnel is nearly a 
straight piece of metal made equal in height to ele- 
vation and in circumference equal to the large arc in 
pattern “B.” In this case we only have a half pat- 
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Development of Patterns for Two-story Funnel. 


elevation to the desired diameter, height and flare. 
Then extend the side lines for the taper “B” until 
they meet in point Y and in like manner extend the 
side lines for the nipple until they meet in point Z. 
With this the pattern can readily be laid out by set- 
ting your dividers to the radius Y-11 and also Y-s, 
then using any point as Y’ as center strike arcs in- 
definitely. Then draw a line Y’-1 and measure the 
circumference along the large arc as required to suit 
the diameter of funnel. This is quicker than spacing, 
otherwise you can draw the half section “A” and also 


the half section for the nipple and space off your 
points. 

The same holds good with the nipple: it is described 
from the center Z and the spaces on the half circle 
stepped off, or is made equal in length to the arc in 
Pattern “B.” 


When laps are allowed there is suf- 


tern, all edges and allowances must be made extra. 
For wire edge allow 2% times the thickness of wire, 
which is sufficient to enclose the wire nicely. 

The handle is merely a tapering strip of metal made 
equal to the curve in elevation “B.” Edges for wir- 
ing and laps must of course be allowed extra to make 
it rigid and substantial. 


oo 


AMERICAN ARTISAN CONTAINS USEFUL 
INFORMATION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I enjoy reading and studying the useful informa- 
tion found in the many pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
J. G. NIELSON. 
449 Pacific Court, Salt Lake City, Utah, November 
12, 1916. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
_ CHICAGO WILL HAVE DINNER TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 21. 





As previously announced in AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago will break bread together on Tuesday, No- 
vember 21st, at 6:30 P. M., in the rooms of the Hard- 
ware Club, southwest corner of Dearborn and Ran- 
dolph Streets. Every member is urged to be present 
and to bring one prospective member. Notices of 
reservations for the dinner should be sent at once to 
Secretary O. M. Bales, 3962 Cottage Grove Avenue; 
Phone, Drexel 11. 


we 





NEW WAGE SETTLEMENT FOR WORKERS IN 


IRON, SHEET AND TIN PLATE MILLS. 





The new bi-monthly wage settlement for workers 
in iron, sheet and tin plate mills provides for 2.00 
cents base as against 1.95 cents for the preceding 
settlement, calling for a puddling rate of $9.55 instead 
of $9.30, which was the highest on record. 

The sheet and tinplate settlement showed advances 
of 11% percent on the sheet scale and 1 percent on the 
tin plate scale, the new rates for these two being re- 
spectively 18 and 12 percent above the basis rate 
printed in the scale book. | 


MINNEAPOLIS SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
FORM ORGANIZATION. 








Sheet Metal Contractors of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
have formed an organization with the following offi- 
cers: President, A. Stremel; Vice-president, L. I. 
Barette; Treasurer, M. F. Dressler; Secretary, J. W. 
Schroeder ; Directors, L. C. Smith, H. J. Shotwell and 
C. V. Leavitt. 

The office of the Association is at 17 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 


— 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
TO BUILD TWENTY TIN PLATE MILLS. 








The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has awarded contracts for twenty additional 
tin plate mills, ten of which will be installed at Farrell 
and ten at New Castle, Pennsylvania. The Farrell 
plant now contains twenty mills and the Shenango 
plant thirty mills. The Company will push this work 
through with all possible haste, in an effort to meet the 
heavy demand for tin plate. 
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CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I cannot afford to be without AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
nor can any one else who is engaged in any of the 
lines so ably represented by this publication. 

Very truly, 
A. G. Maas. 


Blue Earth, Minnesota, November 8, 1916. 
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INCONSISTENT POLICY OF SUPPLY HOUSES 
HURTS SHEET METAL TRADE. 





In the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN a 
number of strangely inconsistent occurrences are 
cited—inconsistent with what certainly ought to be 
one of the most important policies of a house dealing 
in supplies for the sheet metal trade, that of doing 
everything possible to boost that trade. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN shall be pleased to hear from 
others on this important subject. 

The letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I herewith offer a few suggestions for trade better- 
ment. In my travels I observe that some supply 
houses to tinners and cornicemakers are forgetful of 
where they made their money. 

One firm in business for 50 years recently put up 
a store and warehouse, about 35 feet front, costing 
some $50,000. Another house a 6-story building, and 
neither have any metal cornices on. 

Their loss is an opportunity to advertise their ma- 
terials, and their customers’ loss is a disapproval of 
metal cornices; to have put on much sheet metal on 
the fronts and left unpainted, would have been a 
boost. As it is, it is a hard knock. They gave their 
goose that laid their golden egg a bad pill. 

Also I may mention for the little business that 
three supply houses in one town display roofing and 
furnace cement in their show windows, the cans la- 
beled with complete instructions for the amateur to do 
his own repairing, and these stores sell to anybody. 

These store managers see little farther than their 
noses; else they would reason that for every can of 
cement they sell, their tinner patrons lose a job that 
might use two bars of solder and a dozen sheets of 
tin. 

I went into one of these stores last week and 
bought a ten-cent can of cement paint, and the sales- 
man assured me that with a piece of canvas and his 
“stickum” I could repair my roof. And to think that 
this place has a tin shop in connection with the store. 
Send your fool-killer to that town. I'll give you the 
address if you desire. 

The worst offender is the first mentioned, who rep- 
resents and is director of a business of 50 years’ stand- 
ing. He has a college education and special training. 

Another case comes to my mind. I was employed 
by a sheet metal contracting house in the middle 
west who pointed with pride in their advertising book- 
let to tin roofing put on 25 years since and yet giving 
good satisfaction; with that at hand they put up a 
4-story building, costing some $75,000, and put on a 
tar composition paper roof. I did the metal flashing 
on this roof. 

I could write more on this line of thought, but am 
very busy now and will put it off for a while, trust- 
ing this gets circulation enough to put those people 
wise. 

Yours truly, 
ADAM TINEKEDGEE. 


Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, November 8, 1916. 
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EFFICIENT FEATURES GIVE BLOW TORCH 
GREAT HEATING POWER. 





In order to prove satisfactory, a blow torch must 
be capable of producing a strong heat with a mini- 
mum  expendi- 
ture of fuel. 
Not only must 
it be able to 
generate this 
heat, but it must 
possess a con- 
struction that 
will permit it to 
attain a _ high 
temperature 
quickly and 
continue operat- 
ing at that tem- 
perature as long 
as the mechanic 
requires. The efficient features of the American 
Gasolene Blow Torch, one type of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are claimed to provide 
this facility, giving a torch with an unusually high 
heating power. Among these features is the regulat- 
ing valve, the fitting lid on the top instead of at the 
bottom, the self-cleaning needle valve, the pump rod 
which is said not to force back, and the specially-con- 
structed handle. This device is said to be a high- 
grade torch, and the lowest in price consistent 
with quality and workmanship. Full particulars 
regarding the various styles can be obtained from 
Henry W. Peabody and Company, 17 State Street, 
New York City. 





American Gasolene Blow Torch. 
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NEW BOOK ON PLUMBING DESIGN AND 
INSTALLATION FILLS NEED OF 
PLUMBING CRAFTSMEN. 








Gray’s Plumbing Design 


In the plumbing trade, as perhaps in many others, 
too little has been heard from the competent man on 
the job. He has not suf- 
ficiently laid before the craft 

a in his own way the problems 
| aRay’s | he met in practice; how he 
[Peet overcame them; with what 
| INSTALLATION] result; how such procedures 
2 might be applied to the gen- 
eral run of kindred problems, 

etc. He has not told what 

line of data he found de- 
ficient, unwieldly or absent; 
what he successfully adapted 

and appropriated to his own 

ane TRGRERENOE. use from the general cycle of 
knowledge, and how he did it. If he has made rules 
from practice that work, expanded scme mathe- 
matics of the trade to a point where his graded- 
school helper could understand and apply it, or fig- 
ured out the short cut to results from some processes 
that the mechanics’ time is too short to apply, he has 
left his brethren too much in the dark about it. With 
this situation in mind, William B. Gray, a man with 
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over 30 years’ experience in plumbing work, has writ- 
ten a-book on Plumbing Design and Installation, re- 
cently published by the David Williams Company, 
New York City. The work is offered with the firm 
conviction that it is needed and will be welcomed by 
the majority of plumbing craftsmen. In the preface 
it is pointed out that it is a mechanic who is speak- 
ing—one who has served on a wide range of work in 
every capacity afforded by the trade and its interests 
—and that every statement made is based upon suc- 
cessful practice. Gray’s Plumbing Design and In- 
stallation is further described as a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of modern practice, which for quick refer- 
ence is divided into five sections: 1—Explaining 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Trigonometry so simply 
that the mechanic can understand them; numerous 
Tables, Rules, etc. ; 2—Water Supply Work and Its In- 
stallation; 3—Plumbing Fixtures, Their Merits and 
the Work of Setting Them; 4—Soil and Waste Sys- 
tems, Sewerage and Drainage Work and Methods of 
Disposal, and 5—Miscellaneous Subjects of Importance 
to Plumbers and Kindred Craftsmen. It contains 559 
pages, about 614 by 9™% inches in size, neatly bound 
in brown cloth and has 28 pages of double column in- 
dex which facilitates quick reference to any item. 
Copies can be obtained at $4.00 net, postpaid, from 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE OF VENTILATORS 
FURNISHES GOOD INDICATION AS 
TO USEFULNESS. 


The United States Government is in the habit of 
making a very close investigation of an article before 
it decides to do any pur- 
chasing; hence any item 
that it does buy may 
readily be assumed to be 
of the highest quality. In 
this respect the Globe Ven- 
tilators, having been speci- 
fied and installed on the 
building of the United 
States Immigration Bureau at Baltimore, Maryland, 
and on the Patent Office Building at Washington, 
D. C., receive an emphatic endorsement as to their 
usefulness and durability. Other recent purchasers 
of Globe Ventilators are the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Equitable Building, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, the Remington Arms and Ammunition 
Company, the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 
Oneida Community, Limited, the Savage Arms Com- 
pany, the Singer Company, and the Simplex Automo- 
bile Company. The fact that such prominent con- 
cerns as these have also specified Globe Ventilator in- 
dicate that their serviceability is recognized—they are 
said to have given over 30 years of satisfaction on 
all classes of buildings. The illustration herewith pic- 
tures a Globe Ventilator which is further described as 
simple, silent, storm-proof, artistic, easily installed, 
and maintained at practically no expense. [urther 
information, together with list of sizes and prices, will 
be sent to those addressing the Globe Ventilator Com- 
pany, Department H, Troy, New York. 











Globe Ventilator. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT CHARCOAL IRON. 


Charcoal iron is made in blast furnaces with wood 
charcoal as fuel. It is distinct from coke and anthra- 
cite pig iron. Charcoal iron is sold in about 15 dif- 
ferent grades, running from AA Scotch to Number 6. 
The former carries 2.62 percent and over of silicon, 
while the Number 6 has a maximum of 0.05 percent 
of silicon. A representative grade is Low Number 
2, which carries 1.13 to 1.37 percent silicon, 0.15 to 
0.22 percent phosphorus, 0.30 to 0.80 percent man- 
ganese and 0.025 percent and lower of sulphur. Char- 
coal iron is graded according to its silicon content. 

It is claimed for charcoal iron that it increases both 
the tensile and transverse strength and gives a greater 
density of grain structure. Charcoal iron has been 
widely used for years for making chilled rolls and cast 
iron car wheels, as well as a great many other prod- 
ucts. Owing to the fuel used, the sulphur is low. It 
is frequently stated that charcoal pig iron will have 
different properties from a coke iron of the same 
analysis. The explanation advanced for this is that 
the difference in blast furnace practice has an influ- 
ence, as yet not thoroughly understood, on the product- 
Some attribute this influence to oxygen. 





~~ 
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SHEET METAL BOARD ROOF BATTEN 
PATENTED. 





Darius E. Schrauger, Atlantic, Iowa, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,204,200, for a sheet metal board roof batten de- 
scribed in the following: 


In a roof construction, 
fixed roof boards spaced 
apart, in combination with 
a sheet metal batten hav- 
ing a portion bent down- 
wardly to form a longi- 
tudinal central open gut- 
ter on its face and a cor- 
responding rigid wedge 
shaped rib on its back 
forced into the space be- 
tween said boards to crush 
the adjacent angles there- 
of and form water-tight 
joints at each side of said 
rib, opposite plain longi- 
tudinal side portions of 
the batten inclined inward- 
ly and downwardly to the 
intervening gutter and 
each having a longitudinal central row of perforations, 
flanges standing downwardly along the outer edges of the 
plain side portions to support their elevated outer edges and 
to form a narrow seat and crush joint at the outer edges of 
the batten on the face of said roof boards, and attaching nails 
driven through said perforations into said boards to spring 
the plain side portions flatwise to elastically retain the batten 
seated on said crush joints. 








CHANDLER AND OEHRING COMPANY HAVE 
CHANGED TO ROBERT CHANDLER 
COMPANY. 





Announcement is made that the name of the sheet 
metal contracting business of Chandler & Oehring 
Company, 963 Beaubien Street, Detroit, Michigan, has 
been changed to Robert Chandler Company, Mr. 
Oehring having sold out his interest but remaining as 
superintendent. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Fire Shovels. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

Who makes fire shovels? 

Ans.—American Can Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York City; Fanner Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lalance and Grosjean Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1900 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Stover Manufacturing and Engine Company, 
719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois, and Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Window Glass. 
From James L. Perkins, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please advise who jobs window glass in this section. 

Ans.—Active Glass Company, Incorporated, 169 
North Ann Street; American Window Glass Com- 
pany, 122 South Michigan Avenue; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, 451 St. Clair Street; and Tyler and 
Hippach, 366 West Ohio Street ; all of Chicago. 

Flux to Solder Copper and Aluminum. 

From E. O. Chapman, Wymore, Nebraska. 

Can you tell me where I can get.a flux. to solder 
copper and aluminum together ? 

Ans.—L. B. Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 
North Lincoln Street, Chicago, illinois; and George 
E. Roesch, 386 New York Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


Metai Corner Beads. 
From James L. Perkins, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Kindly tell me who makes metal corner beads. 
Ans.—Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio; Delphos Manufacturing Company, Delphos, 
Ohio ; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago, and Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sherwood Double Sleds or Bobs. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
Please advise who makes the “Sherwood” doubie 
sleds or bobs. 
Ans.—Sherwood Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Canastota, New York. 
“Hot Blast’? Warm Air Heater. 
From the Foster, Munger Company, 1404 West 37th Street, 
Chicago. 
Can you advise who makes the “Hot Blast’? warm 
air heater? 

Ans.—Graff Furnace Company, 105-107 East 29th 
Street, New York City. 
Automatic Regulator for Warm Air Heaters. 

From J. Oscar Smith, 537 Reed Street, Moberly, Missouri. 
Kindly tell me who makes an automatic regulator to 


fit into smoke pipes on warm air heaters to prevent 
the waste of heat. 

Ans.—F. D. Kees Manufacturing Company, Box 
619, Beatrice, Nebraska, and Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator Company, 2761 South Fourth Avenue, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. 
One Inch Galvanized Elbows, 
From M. Block and Son, 1123 Newberry Avenue, Chicago. 
Will you kindly tell us who makes one inch elbows, 


one piece, of 28 gauge galvanized? 

Ans.—Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio; The Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Post 
Office Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio; Friedley-Voshardt 
Company, 733 South Halsted Street, Chicago; Klauer 
Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, and Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,203,149. Lathe. Walter E. Smith, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
Apr. 10, 1916. 

1,203,183. Metal Window Frame and Sash. Harry E. 
Campbell, New York, N. Y. Filed Feb. 23, 1916. 

1,203,198. Wire-Splicer. Charles W. Graf, Hampstead, 
Md. Filed June 24, 1916. 

1,203,209. Bench-Clamp. Benjamin Franklin Lawson, 
Wichita, Kans. Filed July 26, 1916. 

1,203,210. Animal-Trap. Edward P. LeCompte, Park 
City, Utah. Filed Apr. 17, 1915. 

1,203,289. Ash-Receptacle. William C. Wefel, Denver, 
Colo. Filed July 20, 1915. 

1,203.310. Sad-Iron Holder. Olive E. Conant, Lawrence, 
Mich. Filed Aug. 12, 1916. 

1,203,320. Garden Implement. Solomon J. Eddy, Mason, 
Mich. Filed Mar. 6, 1916. 

1,203,331. Mower. Gustav P. Helfrich, New York, N 
Y. Filed Mar. 15, 1916. 

1,203,351. Window-Blind Fastener. Frank B. Johnson, 
Boston, Mass. Filed Mar. 23, 1916. 

1,203,266. Combination-Tool. Edward Larbig, Los An- 
geles, Cal., assignor of one-half to Charles Larbig, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Filed Jan. 27, 1915. 

_ 1,208,394. Latch. Leon Ottinger, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 2, 1915. 

1,203,413. Door-Check and Closer. Albert J. Rasen- 
treter, Boonton, N. J., assignor to Edgar Zalriskie, Maple- 
wood, N. J., and Frank Hotchkiss, New York City. Filed 
Aug. 6, 1916. 

_ 1,203,440. Washing-Machine. William T. Wilkinson, 
Lindsay, Cal. Filed Feb. 16, 1916. 

_ 1,203,441. Hinge. Rudolph G. Winter, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Filed June 27, 1914. 

1,203,449 Gate Closing and Latching Device. William 
David Alford, Samson, Ala. Filed July 26, 1915. 

1,203,465. Apparatus for Soldering and Welding Joints. 


John Montgomery Bell, Chester, S. C. Filed May 12, 1916. 


1,203,479. Gate. William Edward Bussey, Waterloo, 
Owa, assignor of one-fourth to Victor E. Nichols and one- 
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fourth to Linda Warner, Waterloo, Iowa. Filed Sept. 13, 
1915. 

1,203,515. Self-Heating Sad-Iron. George Finn, New- 
ark, N. J. Filed May 29, 1914. 

1,203,595. Door-Catch. Christian Evensen, Choteau, 
Mont. Filed Mar. 13, 1916. 

1,203,600. Cherry-Pitting Device. Niles O. French, Dex- 
ter, Iowa. Filed Aug. 16, 1916. ‘ 

1,203,605. Hose-Reel. Edwin P. Gaylord, Rochester, N. 
Y. Filed Jan. 18, 1915. 

1,203,617. Wire-Stretching Means. Thomas Laurence 
Hargis. Woodburn, Ky. Filed Sept. 4, 1914. Serial No. 860,- 
222. Renewed March 31, 1916. 

1,203,656. Metal Culvert. William T. Shannon, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Filed Feb. 3, 1916. 

1,203,665. Griddle-Cake Turner. William Vogel, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 23, 1915. 

1,203,691. Combination Razor Strop-Hone. Karl Bracher, 
Jr., Belleville, N. J. Filed Apr. 29, 1915. 

1,203,697. Dust-Pan. Alvah J. Bump, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1916. 

1,203,793. Hand-Lantern. Richard F. Schneider, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Aug. 9, 1915. 

1,203,799. Tool-Holder. John F. Slavik, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Filed Mar. 9, 1916. 

1,203,839. Plumber’s Furnace. Arthur J. Archambault, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 11, 1915. 

1,203,850. Sash-Lock. Albert C. Christenson, Bushnell, 
Nebr. Filed Feb. 11, 1916. 

1,203,881. Ash-Sifter. John G. King, Burlington, N. C. 
Filed Sept. 13, 1915. 

1,203,883. Gearing Device for Washing-Machines. Geo. 
W. Lewis, Grinnell, Iowa. Filed Dec. 8, 1913. 

1,203,920. Fence-Post. Charles Slyfield, Chaseville, Fla. 
Filed Aug. 19, 1915. 

1,203,980. Saw-Holder. Matthew Clarke, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Filed May 20, 1916. 

1,203,986. Window-Lock. Joseph S. Curnow, Newark, 
N. J. Filed Jan. 20, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRICES ADVANCING IN PRACTICALLY ALL 
METALS WITH CONTINUED BUYING. 

In spite of the continued and marked price ad- 
vances on all lines of iron and steel and most of the 
non-ferrous metals, buying has continued heavy, not 
only for far ahead delivery but also for nearby ship- 
ment, heavy premiums being paid in all cases for the 
latter. 

So far as the steel interests are concerned, these 
premiums are not bringing much benefit to the larger 
producers, as most of the mills that are in position to 
take orders of that kind are among the smaller ones. 


The United States Steel Corporation in its October 
31st statement of unfilled orders shows a new record 
for business on hand amounting to 10,015,260 tons, 
as compared with 9,522,584 tons on September 3oth, 
an increase of 492,676 tons. On October 31, 1915, the 
unfilled orders totalled 6,165,452 tons. The new busi- 
ness booked was taken at the highest prices on record, 
with the average of the leading steel products ranging 
about $63.00 a ton. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to note that in spite of the increasing production 
the corporation’s incoming business was substantially 
in excess of its output of finished products, while in 
September the production was 140,000 tons over the 
total of new orders booked. 

The copper market is running away, and it is re- 
ported that one of the largest supply houses in New 
York has sold 1,000,000 pounds of copper sheets at 
40 cents net, the highest price ever recorded on this 
product. 

The shortage of railroad cars has materially inter- 
fered with the prompt shipment of mill products and 
merchants from the wholesale distributing centers, and 
a number of the railroad lines have declared an em- 
bargo against shipments to certain Atlantic coast 
points, as well as to some Western cities from points 
east of Pittsburgh. 

A fact which is bound to have a strengthening in- 
fluence upon the market on steel products is the new 
bi-monthly wage settlement in the iron, sheet and tin 
plate mills which gives a higher rate of wages to the 
workers in these plants. 

There is no longer much doubt that before many 
days pig iron will reach the $30.00 per ton mark. In 
fact, Bessemer has been sold at that figure during the 
week, although this price was paid only for a small 
quantity for nearby delivery. 

The entire tone of the metal market is decidedly 
bullish, with the chief question in the minds of the 
buyers as to whether they can place orders—for any 
time ahead. Prices are practically not considered. 

Warehouse prices have been materially advanced on 
all steel products in sympathy with the higher prices 
that are asked by the mills. 





STEEL. 

The great item in the steel market is the matter of 
production. So far as prices are concerned there is 
much less interest than there was, and even mills 
which hitherto have had a one flat price have now 
more than one price or have no definite price at all, 
but make a price when the prospective buyer presents 
such a case that it is considered good policy to sell 
him. In the Chicago steel market plates are quoted 
all the way from 3.44 to 4.44 cents, soft steel bars 
from 3.04 to 3.19 cents and structural shapes from 
3.09 to 3.19 cents, all for delivery at mill convenience, 
and of course wherever it is possible to obtain nearby 
delivery high premiums are being paid for the privi- 
lege. 

COPPER. 

The consumption of copper has been something 
enormous, and it is quite impossible at the present 
time for orders of any amount to be placed for deliv- 
eries before February, 1917, as the producers have 
practically no stock on hand and as others who are 
fortunate enough to have unsold supplies are unwill- 
ing to make sales, believing it more than likely that the 
prediction of 35 cents for prompt delivery of Elec- 
trolytic will be fulfilled. One of the large supply 
houses in New York is reported to have made a sale 
of 1,000,000 pounds of sheet copper at 4o cents net, 
base price, which is the highest ‘figure on record. 
Electrolytic is quoted nominally at 33 to 34 cents for 
Prompt, November and December, with Prime Lake 
at 3214 to 33 cents and Casting from 3034 to 31% 
cents. Iti fact, the prices quoted in the foregoing mean 
little or nothing because in each case the seller who is 
able to make delivery before the end of 1916 usually 
demands a premium if any large quantity is to be con- 
sidered. The total exports of copper as reported by 
the New York Customhouse for the month up to and 
including November 15th amount to 7,210 tons. It 1s 
interesting to note that the present price of copper is 
more than twice as high as the average figure for the 
year previous to the European War—14.85 cents for 
Electrolytic. 





TIN. 

In the tin market, there is considerable nervousness 
owing to the small arrivals so far this month at 
Atlantic ports, and it is stated that unless substantial 
quantities leave England in the next few days a very 
tight situation must result. As a natural outcome of 
this situation, prices have advanced considerably, the 
Chicago quotation by importers being 4514 cents perf 
pound, which is 214) cents higher than a week ago. 
The Chicago warehouses. have advanced their prices 
2 cents, the new quotations being 494 cents for pig 
tin and 50% cents for bar tin. 
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LEAD. 

Although it is generally reported that there is a 
scarcity of lead for prompt delivery, prices have not 
responded, and the leading interest is still adhering to 
its nominal quotation of 7 cents for prompt delivery 
at New York, while the independents adhere to their 
price of 6.92% to 6.97% cents, East St. Louis, and 7 
to 7.05 cents New York. The Chicago warehouses 
maintain the same quotations as last week: $7.65 for 
American pig lead and $8.15 for Bar lead; $9.00 for 
sheet lead in full coils and $9.25 in cut coils; all these 
per hundred pounds. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices have been advanced 1% cents per 
pound by the Chicago warehouses, the new quotations 
being: XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 2834 cents; Com- 
mercial 1% & 4, 2634 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 
24% cents. 


NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS TO ADVANCE IN 
PRICE. 

Manufacturers of nuts, bolts and rivets are predict- 
ing that prices on these products will be advanced at 
an early date. Domestic consumption continues heavy, 
and some of the makers are seriously handicapped by 
deferred shipments of steel bars. 





WIRE NAILS DUE FOR ANOTHER ADVANCE 
IN PRICE. — 

The $3.00 per ton advance on wire products which 
went into effect on November 6th, did not materially 
affect the market so far as demand is concerned, and 
some mills have already withdrawn. It is expected 
that wire nails will be advanced to $3.44, Chicago, a 
keg for the second quarter of 1917 and that other wire 
products will register corresponding price advances. 





BRIGHT WIRE GOODS TO COST MORE. 

\All quotations on bright wire goods in bright steel 
and finishes on steel have been withdrawn by one of 
the important manufacturers and new prices are ex- 
pected to show an advance of about 10 percent. 





SHEETS. 

Demand for steel sheets in the Chicago market con- 
tinues heavy, and mills in position to assume further 
contracts are doing considerable business. 28 gauge 
black sheets are quoted at 3.94 cents Chicago, while 
Io gauge blue annealed sheets range from 3.69 to 3.94 
cents, and 28 gauge galvanized sheets are held at 5.19 
cents, all Chicago mill. A number of the prominent 
sheet makers in Western Pennsylvania have practically 
withdrawn from the market for delivery during the 
next six months. Chicago warehouses have an- 
nounced material advances on all lines of steel prod- 
ucts, the most important being 35 cents on galvanized 
sheets with 28 gauge at $5.85; 15 cents on blue an- 
Nealed sheets with 10 gauge at $3.80; 35 cents on 
black sheets with 28 gauge at $4.25; 35 cents on pol- 
ished sheet steel with 28 gauge at $5.80; 25 cents on 
smooth sheet steel with 28 gauge at $4.90. 
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TIN PLATE. 
The Chicago warehouses have advanced their quo- 
tations on coke plates $1.00, the new prices being 
$14.50 for 216 pounds, IC 20x28. 





OLD METALS. 


Advances in prices being paid by buyers of all sorts 
of old metals have been made steadily during the past 
few weeks. Wholesale dealers report buying quota- 
tions as follows: Old steel axles, $37.00 to $38.00; 
old iron axles, $35.50 to $36.00; steel springs, $20.50 
to $21.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $21.00 to $21.50; 
Number 1 cast iron, $15.50 to $16.50 for net tons. 
Prices for nonferrous metals are as-follows per pound: 
Light copper, 221% cents; light brass, 1214 cents; lead, 
6 cents; zine scrap, 734 cents; aluminum, 30 cents. 





SPELTER. 


There was a fairly large tonnage of spelter sold « 
during the week although the market has not been 
particularly active. The fact, however, that the out- 
put is well sold ahead and that spelter for prompt de- 
livery is actually scarce has stiffened prices materially 
and Prime Western brands are now quoted at 124% 
to 123% cents East St. Louis for Prompt and Novem- 
ber delivery, with December at 12% to 12% cents, 
Chicago warehouses have advanced their quotations 
34 cent, the new price being 1234 cents per pound. 
Sheet zinc is $1.00 higher, the prices being $18.25 in 
cask lots and $19.25 to $19.75 in less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 


Inquiry in the Chicago pig iron market continues 
fairly active and although many of the melters have 
covered well for the first half of 1917, there is still a 
sufficient number in the market to give considerable 
life to it and the aggregate of the sales is very good. 
Northern furnaces have comparatively little tonnage 
left for delivery during the first half of 1917 and 
prices have continued upward. Sales were made dur- 
ing the early part of the week at $26.00, and $27.00 
is the ruling figure at this time for Northern Number 
2 Foundry. Lake Superior Charcoal Iron is held at 
$26.75 to $27.75 Chicago. In the Pittsburgh district 
prices of pig iron continue upward, Bessemer having 
touched the $30.00 mark, the highest figure reported 
in many years. Foundry and Malleable grades are 
being held at $26.00 Valley by most of those who have 
any on hand, and quotations are expected to go higher 
than that. In the Birmingham district the market may 
be quoted at $20.00 per ton f. o. b. cars at the furnaces 
for any delivery before July 1, 1917. A number of 
large sales have been made on that basis, and with 
practically every producer out of the market for the 
first half of next year, serious consideration is being 
given to the opening of books for the third quarter 
business, and the entire last half of 1917. Pig iron 
production in the Birmingham district eclipsed all rec- 
ords during the month of October. The only difficulty 
in that district is the insufficient supply of railroad 
cars to ship out pig iron that has been sold and is ready 
for delivery. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication saan Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.........- 427 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......+--+ 27 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......+-+ 26 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 1........-- 26 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.......+.- 26 Or 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.........+ 25 £0 
Lake Sup. Charcoal Wesdeceiee 27 00 
DEGREES. ccccvvasccnvecerese 26 LO 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
IC BEEIO. ccvevvescosseces $8 85 
IX BREZO. cs ccccccesccceves 10 00 
Se... EDs s2n'006hen0s 000s 11 00 
IXAX 24E20...cccccsccccscece 11°85 
tess OO era 12 70 
oe, OME vesuwsesseeuveees 17 70 
Ix arr 20 00 
IxXx rr rey 22 00 
tee Gy °-. errr 23 70 
TR BOAR. cccsccccvesoede 25 40 

COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 lbs....... 20x28 = 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 14 20 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 14 50 
Cokes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 16 35 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
OS Py per 100 Ibs. $3 80 
__ a eee. per 100lbs. 3 85 
OS | ae per 100 lbs. 3 90 
| Se per 100 lbs. 4 00 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
a Pee per 100 lbs. $4 * 
ON ee per 100 lbs. 4 10 
Oe per 100 lbs. 4 18 
LS ea per 100lbs. 4 2 
NO. 2B... cccescceccs per 100 lbs. 4 2: 
GALVANIZED 

er ...-per 100 lbs. $5 10 
BIOs 820. ccecsvves per 100lbs. 5 25 
NO. 22-26... c2000s0 per 100lbs. 5 40 
lo ner per 100lbs. 5 55 
OE) eer per 100lbs. 5 70 
No, 28..cccccavcoves per 100lbs. 5 85 
PR PO kcaweonccneve per 100lbs. 6 25 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


5 Se ne - per 1001bs.$5 50 
PRB csk essences per 100lbs. 5 60 
OS ry eer per 100lbs. 5 70 
ie ROPERS pean per 100lbs. 5 80 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 lbs. 

Wood's Smooth | ee $4 65 
No. 22-24. . 470 

as 4 IO, 20-26 000s 475 

os i Me csseasse 4 80 

- i it Ds sbscaes 490 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


SOD PNG se ckbscsuboobwees $10 15 
SOLDER. 

XXX Guaranteed 4 & 4. -perlb. ste 

Commercial $ & “ »eseeme 26ic 

No. 1 Plumbers... ..... a 244c 
SPELTER. 

ENE. ba sb sens ecbesespenesee 12ic 

SHEET ZINC. 
SIRE MUO noe bnkesedsssenunys $18 75 


Less than Cask lots. .$19 25 to $19 75 


COPPER. 





, LEAD AUGERS. 
| ~yenmotbvakigiens apne eet i | Bovine 4 DANE: osc oaseeeit 
National (White) pereess (in iess Db sSoaleccwevadeereneeee 304 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib.......- Carpenter i. Sa Sa eet 70 
Sheet. 
Fellcoils........ per 100 Ibs. $9 00 | | Hollow. 
Cat COIN. .cceses oor 100 lbs. 9 25 | Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 & 5 5% 
ALUMINUM Stearns, eooececececece 6 00 
Carload lots. 
No. 11 1 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 60 Post Hole. 
athlete indi nee | Digwell, 8-inch.......per doz.12 50 
TIN Iwan’s Post Hole and Well.. 40% 
i all per Ib, 49}c| Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
rr err sid 50$c 
Ship. 
HARD WARE. area with or without screw. wen 
ne s Ltd ci) 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. AWLS. 
PE ccccasnvadivesesscollh oa ies 
° oO. andled....... doz. 4 
~— ax No. 1050 Handled.. . iit ” 3 
Peston! Dicsshbnbee desbennecs Ye Shouldered, ‘assorted 1 to 4, 
WE Bi ccccccccecesessseses i) See Pe err ee ee per gro. 3 60 
—— 35% | Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 - 60 
UMDE...ceccees eeccesecee- 0 
AMMUNITION. lati 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. | Pikiecnien a 95 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-108........ yy —_— “ 
| Greg econ ee imppheekete,: ay | Serene nae a ees “ ” 
NT ee 75 | 
Shells, Loaded— & 
Loaded with Black Powder...... 7% | Shouldered.......... 1 50 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, AtENt.....eeseeeee 65 
medium grades........... 15&5% | 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
a Sahekdevkstesse 30% ——. a — 
Winchester: | No. IS, socket han'ld. 1 25 
— perm a4 Sag - 15859 | | No. 7 Stanley........ re. 1 95 
mokeless Leader Grade....... 
NE POON 5 6 6 s4000es cee » i 
0, MC. ’ ane. 
Nitro er cepeuxiten 1585% gg Amn » — 
OW i ccd ebabeusosees so sone 0% | APPINCOLE, © ID... ..- OZ. 
Arrows jscosesecccecess cies SOY aren “ +4 
MIA: coe kessence 
Broad. 
Gun Wads—per 1000 | ‘Plane West, Pat 334% 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05} a... we 
‘ te »F poate vive wie ee : oo ” nol s (handled), 
CRG sss 56% E | pon gaz = per Geese © 
Pe paPont's Sporting re. $10 25 | Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) " 9 00 
Ss. 5 40 
* “ — Rove 2S ‘ 
DuPont's Canisters, | lt. cies 46 | Single Bitted (handled). 
“A Smokeless i eee 26| Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
ve rums... 26 10; Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
= ny egs. 13 20) Rough Rider...............- 9 00 
} erfect Premier, Forest Clipper 
” ee 10-dke* rum - 40 | — : ™ woe 
“ “ t-kegs... 3 45| 
ie ae canisters 60 | 





| 


Copper sheet, base.....00 sees. 40c | Board and Paper. - 





| 














L. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
$10 


SC yee oe 25 
L. & R. Grange, Extra Sporting 
ON ee are 5 40) 
L. = alld Extra Sporting 
PE eee 2 85 | 

L.&R. Orange. Extra Sporting 

ee 45 | 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters ......... 6 | 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
-lb. canisters......... 8 | 


— _ C."* and “‘) nfallible” 
dru 26 


ee ee | 








Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... 9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
BOM BIG. cc vccccccvscse 7 00 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, = dh 44 lb. 
Pee Pree doz. 12 50 
Flint Edge.......... }1 50 
Perfect Premier...... sg 12 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. 


44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


16 20 25 
"$20 375 450 500 | 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


ca ee ryt er 5 | Pounds. . 
Hercules“ ‘E. see "* and ‘‘Infallible”’ Per 1,000. 
te eer 
Hercules W. "A. -30(al. Rifle, 
oo ae 1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
RE Oe 1 25 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, Pelouse 
IND 5a <3 sks Gunes 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 | 


Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
1 


REND 5 hs sive son's 00 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-Ib. bags, per Dag... “sata 


Drop shot, ~ oy na sizes, 
25-tb. bag 
Buck rons 25 


2 95 
Ae ees: per bag 2 95 | 


Chilled shot, 2sB. | Ib. bags, a eae] 
Trenton, 70 to 80 — case od © per 4 
| Trenton, 8] toe 150 Ibs...... of c<erlb | 

ASBESTOS. 


-eee-e $3 00 Cwt 





BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 4 00 
ee ee eee eee 
Large S Deseeeke 13 00 | 
| Galvanized Iron. bu. 1 bu. 14 bu | 
|) $5 50 8 00 11 00 


eee ere eee reese eeeeseeee 


BARS, CROW. 


| Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 | 





| 
5 BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire... 0 
| No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. - 1 4 
PIO: IO FOOIOR. oo ccc scciese 90 
| Egg. Per doz, 
| No. 50 Imp. Dover $075 
| No. 102 tinned. a 
No. 150 * “ hotel.... 1 50 
| 7 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
o. 13 i. Bap 
oO. 15 o ity iT) _ 60 
| a 18 iT) ity oe 4 50 
BELLOWS. 
UE o.555 55 o0d 0s 5k6 5408 65% 
Hand. 
ESP ETE ee rd 
iii “a oo 
Moulders’. 
Pr iis ivacbices “ 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00: 
Cow. 
RUE MPRUNED 5 0 vos eno o-b% 8 anaes 60%. 
ree 65&10%, 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50: 
3 in Ol Cc Bel 
3 -in opper Bell....... 4 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, err - 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50. 
3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00. 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished....... 
White Me tal. Sate pimp Sake aio ee 408 
Nickel Plated. 22000200022) 30% 
cg CL EEE. 40&33 
Ee 33 lo. 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloy... .50%. 
Farm, Ibs... 40 50 73 100 
SS er $190 240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 
ister" s, rosewood handle, new 
Vian eh Sulake od 6s tno se . Nets 
Staley’ Biron handle. .....00000s . Nets. 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
EP reer rrr ry Terre ret 70 
RL acidue dene oeschewees 60&5 
BN DMA osc ivcscedeocesecs 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.........70&10 
Ford’s Car and Machine... .40&10 
PE OEMS bb 6cd'e d 60-00 68'S Se 50%, 
| MRSS rere rte 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10 
Clark’s Ex yansive Deets Piso ae Se 5 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
ae “ Large “* $26 00. . 
hae Car . Rey eager ey 0% 
ord’s ip uger en 
Sa niger entre es Speer 50% 
BE isis ci Sense sions cece 15% 
Countersink. 
age 18 Wheeler’s.. heat doz. ® S 
fe) 
Amesican Snailhead.. “* i 10 
ae ss 1 30- 
- aa “ff 1 20 
Mahew’s Plat bee hes 13 90 
Snail...... - 1 40. 
| Dowell. 
| Russell Jennings........... 308&10% 
| Gimlet 
| §tandard Double Cut.......... 40% 
| German Pattern..... per doz. $0 f 
Eee 
Oe . $0 
BGstes wee sede - 15% 
ountersink........ eo 1 30 
| Reamer. 
nning’s Square..... 1 2 50 
see hy Square..... = 2 00. 
American Octagon. . = i 75 
bem Driver. 8 
o. 7 Common..... Pee 
— 12 


Ne: 1 Triumph.. 

















